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NOTES ON THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN MOSCOW 
APRIL 1952 


SEVERAL members of the British Delegation to the Moscow Economic 
Conference collected prices and other information which might be 
helpful towards making a comparison of British and Russian standards 
of living. The difficulties inherent in such comparisons are well known. 
Moreover our observations were limited to Moscow and to the time of 
our visit. No account is taken of upward or downward trends in either 
country. 

The current rate of exchange between rubles and sterling is of course 
no guide whatever to their relative internal purchasing power. An 
attempt must be made to decide on a factor for converting rubles into 
sterling, as a first step to comparing prices and incomes. The method 
will be to re-price British family budgets in rubles. The limitations of 
this method, given the different composition of family expenditure in 
the two countries, will be obvious. 

As there are many sizes of family in both countries living in many 
types of housing and as an ‘average’ family is an unsatisfying sort of 
entity, the basis of comparison here will be a family of husband, wife 
and two children aged under 15 in which the husband is an industrial 
wage-earner and the family is living in post-war municipal housing. A 
number of families of this type have been keeping budgets in Birming- 
ham continuously for the past year. - 

The expenditure of two Birmingham families on rent, fuel, food, beer, 
cigarettes, cinema and minor household outgoings, but not on clothes 
and other durable consumers goods, has been re-priced in rubles. 
One family spent on these items {11 17s. 44d, the other £13 16s. 94d. 
during the first fortnight of April. The equivalent expenditure in 
rubles works out at 703 and 876 rubles respectively. For the first family 
the ruble is therefore worth 4.1 pence, for the second family 3.8 pence, 
for this range of expenditures. The expenditure of a third family, for 
one week only, also gave 3.8 pence as the equivalent value of the ruble. 
The ruble on this calculation has a purchasing power roughly equivalent 
to fourpence in this country. 
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230 STANDARD OF LIVING 


Certain substitutions have been made. For example, where the 
Birmingham families buy wheat bread, the Moscow families have been 
reckoned as buying rye bread. Similarly toffee has been substituted for 
chocolate and cabbage for other more expensive greengroceries. These 
changes make the ruble worth more than it would otherwise be, but 
there still remains an element of bias in favour of the country to which 
the budget belongs, since there is a tendency in each country towards 
a larger consumption of things which are relatively cheap there. On the 
other hand, if the cost of clothing had been included, it would have 
reduced the value of the ruble in our calculation, since clothing of the 
standard bought by the Birmingham families would be relatively 
expensive in Moscow. 

The items of expenditure for the two Birmingham families account 
for about 70% of their respective gross family incomes. In each case, 
only the husband was earning, at a rate somewhat above the figure of 
£8 6s. od. given by the Ministry of Labour as an average for adult male 
earnings in the last pay week in October 1951. No average figure for 
industrial earnings was available in Moscow. Workers on piece-rates 
in the Red October sweet factory (70% women and mainly unskilled) 
had average monthly earnings of 7oor. We were told that earnings 
of goo-1200r. per month would be considered usual for men in the 
more skilled or heavier occupations, though much higher earnings, 
up to say 3000r. a month, were quite possible for some industrial 
workers. : 

It was normal for married women to work as well as their husbands 
even when they had small children, and this was made easier than it 
would be in Britain by the more ample provision of créches, kinder- 
gartens and school meals. Also the shops stayed open till late at night, 
with two shifts of shop assistants. These arrangements enable the family 
to enjoy a higher income while at the same time they modify the pattern 
of family life. Women are paid at the same rates as men, but as the pro- 
portion of women employed is higher in the lighter and less skilled jobs, 
their average earnings must be less than those of men. 

If, therefore, our Birmingham families were living in Moscow and the 
wives were working full time, the total family income might be about 
200or. per month or, translated into English money, about £8 a 
week.' It thus appears that a Moscow family with husband and 
wife both earning can pay for a standard of living comparable to 
that which a Birmingham family can afford with only the husband 
earning. 


1 It is possible that if we had adequate data on the cost of clothing, the value of the 
Soviet income might be about ros. a week less. 
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RENT AND FUEL 

Rent in Moscow is based on square metres of living space, exclusive 
of kitchen, bathroom, hall and passages, and it includes at least in 
Moscow the cost of heating and in some cases lighting and hot water. 
The new blocks of flats at Peschanaya Ulitsa are rented at the rate of 
Ir. 32k. per sq. m. per month. 

A 3-room flat has 68 sq. m. of living space and the inclusive rent is 
therefore 89r. 76k. per month, or about 7s. 6d. per week. There is no 
additional charge equivalent to our General Rate. If the earnings of 
the main earner are less than 1200r. per month, however, a lower rent 
is charged. It is reckoned that the inclusive rent should not take up 
more than 7 to 8% of the salary of the highest earner. 

The cost of gas for cooking, including the rental and maintenance of 
the cooker, is 20k. per cu. m., and normal expenditure per month is 2or. 

Total rent and fuel costs per week for a Moscow working-class family 
living in post-war housing would therefore be about gs. 2d. Those of 
the two Birmingham families were {1 15s. 4d. and {1 17s. 5d., or 
roughly four times as much, for comparable accommodation. It is 
impossible to compare average accommodation in the two countries. 


FOOD 

About 30% of Moscow’s food is bought in the markets where the 
collective farms sell their produce at uncontrolled prices. The remainder 
is bought in shops run by various state trading agencies at fixed prices. 
With occasional exceptions, market prices are somewhat higher than 
shop prices. In the market you are served quicker and are better able 
to pick and choose. 

The cost to parents of 3 meals a day for their children at kindergartens 
varies from 25 to 125r. per month according to the salary of the main 
earner. British families can get one school meal a day for their children 
at 7d. per meal. 

The cost of a substantial meal a day in a factory canteen is from 
4 to 6r. According to one Russian housewife who was asked about the 
meals of the ordinary Moscow citizen ‘they do not eat big breakfasts: 
bread and butter or margarine, and tea. Workers take sandwiches (of 
sausage or cheese) for midday lunch and their evening meal consists of 
soup, bread, potatoes, cabbage and meat almost every day. Compote 
of dried fruit is popular’. 

The following comparative figures show that bread, fish, poultry, 
eggs and milk are relatively cheap in Moscow compared with Britain. 
Potatoes, beef and cheese are about the same. Butter, margarine, sugar, 
tea and (at the time of our visit) vegetables are considerably more 
expensive. 
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Russian Price 
in state shops 
Rubles Equivalent 
per in £ s. d. per lb. 
kilogram (1 r.=4d.) 
BREAD 
Rye 1.50-1.80 2$d.-3d. 
Wheat 2.30 4d. 
‘Bulka’ 3.70 ad. 
Sweetened 4.60 8d. 
Viennese 9.0 Is. 4d. 
POTATOES 0.90 2d. 
Meat 
Pork 22.0-25.0 3s. 4d.-3s. od. 
Beef (ribs) 11.0 1s. 8d. 
(steak) 18.0 2s. 8d. 
Veal 15.0-23.0 2s. 3d.-3s. 6d. 
Ham 35.0 5s. 4d. 
Chicken 15.0-20.0 2s. 3d.-3s. 1d. 
FIsH 
Cheap 5-70 od. 
Medium quality 12.0 Is. rod. 
Eccs 0.70-0.80 (each) 3d. (each) 
MILK 2.20 (per litre) 5d. (per pint) 
CHEESE 15.0-47.0 2s. 3d.-8s. 1d. 
BUTTER 23.0-33.0 3s. 6d.-5s. 
Margarine 16.40-20.30 2s. 6d.-3s. 1d. 
Sucar 10.40-12.20 1s. 7d.-1s. tod. 
Toffee 20.0 upwards 38. 
Chocolate (plain) 390.0 30s. 
Plain sweet biscuits 10.0 upwards Is. 6d. 
TEA 92.0 upwards 14S. 
VEGETABLES (Market prices in April) 
Carrots 4.0-6.0 7d.-11d. 
Cabbage 7.0-9.0 1s. 1d.-1s. 4d. 
Onions 10.0 1s. 6d. 
Beetroot 5.0-7.0 | od.-1s. 1d. 
Fruit 
Apples (in April) 10.0 upwards 1s. 6d. 
Dried fruit 10.0 upwards 1s. 6d. 
CLOTHING 


It was generally agreed that the people of Moscow were adequately 
clad and shod for the climate but that standards of dress were not so 


British 
Price 


£ s.d. per 
Ib. 
54d. 


2d. 


2s. 10d. 
(on ration) 

1s. 8d. 
(on ration) 

2s. 8d. 
(on ration) 


1s. 7d.-2s. 8d. 


(on ration) 
10s. 


(tinned ham) 


2s. 8d. 


(bacon on ration) 


38.-4s. 6d. 


1s. 4d. (cod) 


2s. (hake) 


44d.-6d. (each) 
6d. (per pint) 


2S.-10S. 


(low priced cheese 
only on ration) 


2s. 6d. 
(on ration) 
Is. 2d. 
(on ration) 
6d. 


(on ration) 
2s. 4d. 
2S.-4S. 
2s. 


4s. 
(on ration) 
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smart as in post-war Britain. Some of the textiles, clothing and shoes 
for sale in the shops were of inferior quality. Moscow people preferred 
to buy better quality goods when they were available and stocks of these 
disappeared quickly from the shops, although their prices were relatively 
high. Direct price comparisons are difficult without a more careful com- 
parison of style and quality than we were able to make, but the following 


figures may be of interest. 
Russian Price 


in rubles Equivalent in £ s. d. 


(1r. = 4d.) 

Man’s suit, medium to good quality 1000-3000 £16-£50 
Man’s heavy overcoat, medium to good 

quality 900-4000 £15-£66 
Man’s gaberdine raincoat, medium quality 1000 £16 
Man’s shirt (cotton or rayon) 75-300 £1 5s. od.-£5 
Men’s socks 10.0 3s. 4d. 
Man’s woollen and fur cap, medium 

quality 60.0 £1 
Men’s leather shoes, medium quality 200-400 £3 6s. 8d.-£7 13s. 4d. 
Woman’s dress 450-600 £7 10s. od.-£10 
Woman’s blouse 100-300 £1 138. od.-£5 
Women’s shoes 150-500 £2 tos. od.-£8 6s. od. 
Nylon stockings 25.0-50.0 8s. 4d.-16s. 8d. 
Child’s rompers 13.20 4s. 5d. 
Child’s socks 2.65 11d. 
Child’s shoes 40.0-50.0 13s. 4d.-16s. 8d. 
Child’s overshoes 20.0 6s. 8d. 


MISCELLANEOUS GOODS AND SERVICES 


All prices include turnover tax which, like purchase tax, can be used 
to encourage or discourage certain kinds of spending. Certain durable 
consumer goods including motor cars, radio and television sets, re- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners, bicycles and typewriters are available at 
prices so low as to suggest that they may be being sold at or near cost. 
They appear for the most part to be modelled on American, British and 
other prototypes. 

Books, newspapers, seats at classical concerts, opera and ballet are 
available at prices which suggest that culture and self-education are 
encouraged as a matter of policy. The demand often exceeds the supply. 

Public transport, postal and telephone services are cheap. In most 
respects they are modern and convenient. 

By comparison with Britain, little attempt seems to be made to 
exploit the fiscal advantages of mass demand for tobacco and alcohol, 
the prices of which are therefore relatively cheap. 

It is hard to generalize about other items of mass consumption, some 
of which, like soap or toothbrushes, are quite cheap, while others, 
including toys, fancy goods and cosmetics are not comparable with ours 
at the price in quality or variety. 








Bus and trolleybus fares 


Underground railway fare (all distances) 


Taxi fare (no extras) 
Local telephone call 
Internal letter post 

Newspaper (Pravda) 


Books (strong cardboard covers, 350- 


55° pp.) 
Pamphlets 


Piano score of Prokofiev suite (24 pp.) 
8 Beethoven String Quartet Concerts: 


front row 


5 Symphony Concerts: middle stalls 
Ballet, Bolshoi Theatre: middle stalls 
Puppet Theatre: middle stalls 

Radio set (gets Moscow Station only) 


Radio set (gets B.B.C.) 


Radio license (per annum) 


Television set 
Gramophone 


Gramophone records of classical music 


Portable typewriter 
Bicycle: cheapest model 
average model 


best ordinary model 
best racing model 


Pedalcycle with motor 
Motor bicycles 


Motor cars: Moskvich 
Pobeda 

Petrol (for private use) 

Refrigerator 


Vacuum cleaner (small type) 


Electric kettle 
Cigarettes: cheap, per 20 


better quality per 10, 
Turkish, per 10 


Cigars, per 10 


Vodka (40 per cent proof, good quality) 


Toilet soap (medium-sized tablet) 


Shaving brush 
Toothbrush 
Hair comb 
Pocket comb 


Aluminium kitchen spoons per pair 


Doll (16 in. high) 


Toy fire-engine, metal, 9 in. long, poor 


quality 
Toy bus (ditto) 
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in rubles 


0.20-0.60 
0.50 

2.0 per km. 
0.15 
0.30 
0.20 


2.20 per litre 
800 
600 

60-80 
1.20 
2.15-3.25 
10.0 
13.90-19.40 
26.0 
per 3 litre 
1.0-2.55 
6.0 
3.0 
2.45 
5.40 
10.10 
55.0 


7.0 
11.0 


Russian Price 
Equivalent in £ s. d. 


(ir. = 4d.) 
1d.-2$d. 
2d. 
1s. 1d. per mile 

d 


iid. 
1d. 


2s. 8d.-2s. od. 
54d.-8d. 


Is. 


£1 12s. od. 
£1 6s. 8d. 
10s. 


5s. 
£5 16s. 8d. 
£13 6s. 8d. 
tos. 8d. 
£13 6s. 8d. 
£6 5s. od. 
Is. 
£16 13. 4d. 
£8 6s. 8d. 
£io-L11 13s. 4d. 
£13 6s. 8d. 
£16 13s. 4d. 
£26 13s. 4d. 
£38 5s. od. 
£47 16s. 8d. 
£133 & £150 
£300 


3 
3s. 8d. per gallon 
£13 6s. 8d. 


£10 
£1-£1 6s. 8d. 
5d. 
84d.-1s. 1d. 
3s. 4d. 
48. 6d.-6s. 6d. 
gs. 6d. per pint 


4d.-1od. 
2s. 
Is 
tod. 
Is. rod, 


3s. 4d. 
18s. 4d. 


2s. 4d. 
3s. 8d. 


OTHER FACTORS IN THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


Price comparisons of this kind are of course by no means the whole 
of the story. Some other considerations must be mentioned, though 
briefly, since our visit really did not allow us to get as much information 
as is needed to give a properly balanced account of them. 
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Our comparison has been for families with wage-earners in industry. 
As has been often pointed out the inequality in Russia between average 
and maximum earned incomes (net of tax) is very great — perhaps 
greater than in Britain. It is fairly obvious however that the proportion 
of better-off people is much lower in Russia than here; and in Russia, 
earned income is not supplemented by ‘capital gains’ or ‘capital con- 
sumption’. This means that the spread of consumption is such as to 
give greater all-round economic equality. It also means that Russian 
society has no wealthy group large enough to sustain by its patronage 
the more expensive facilities, commercial, professional and cultural, to 
be found in less egalitarian societies. These must therefore either be 
subsidized by the state or else be absent. 

Specialist medical services, higher education, ballet and opera, 
museums and art galleries are all expensive facilities of this type. They 
are provided and subsidized in Russia by the state, and in some cases 
on a more lavish scale than is possible under private patronage or with 
the degree of state intervention to be found in a ‘mixed economy’. 
None the less, there may well be an absence, in an economy as ‘unmixed’ 
as the Russian, of minor amenities which are made economic by 
wealthier customers but are also available to the less wealthy for 
occasional enjoyment. Sometimes it may work out that what you lose 
on the capitalist swings, you gain on the socialist roundabouts; and 
vice versa. 

Moscow shops were often overcrowded and shop assistants had to 
work very hard by our standards. With the relative absence of deliveries, 
this probably meant a degree of inconvenience and waste of time for 
customers which must have an appreciable effect on the standard of 
living, and must be weighed against possibly lower costs of distribution. 

A very careful survey would be needed to assess the value, in Britain 
and Russia, of social income. Since the war there has been a closer 
approximation in the value of free medical services and education. 
There is clearly room for difference of opinion as to the relative merits 
of British and Russian health services and schools. It is doubtful 
whether anyone could objectively maintain that either was markedly 
inferior to the other in every respect, though each has special advantages. 
Security of employment for all who wish to work is the norm in Russia 
and has for a decade been the norm in Britain. The old age pension in 
Russia is related to previous earnings. In the case therefore of an 
unskilled worker who has been earning soor. per month, the pension 
may be as little as 210r. per month (17s. 6d. per week). This of course 
is less than the standard OAP in Britain, but in Russia, unlike Britain, 
there is no reduction in the pension for those who continue to earn. 
The provision for pregnant women and mothers of young children 
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appears to be more generous in Russia, and the club buildings, both 
for children (Pioneers Clubs) and for adults (Palaces of Culture) are on 
a more lavish scale than with us as are cheap holiday facilities provided 
by the state. Social policy and expenditure in both countries are 
earnestly directed towards an improvement in housing standards. If the 
effort in Russia is somewhat greater, so is the need. The low rents 
actually paid in Russia have been taken into account in our family 
budget comparison. 

We have already included in our calculation the effect of indirect 
taxation on British and Russian incomes. For the families we compared, 
direct income tax is not important. The top rate of income tax for 
industrial workers in Russia is 13%. The deduction of 3-4 weeks’ pay 
as a form of saving is virtually compulsory. The money is returned at 
the end of twenty years, at par, unless the individual saver is lucky 
enough to draw a prize in what amounts to a sort of state lottery. There 
are, in addition, numerous savings banks which give 3% interest on 
the average deposit during the year and from which money can be taken 
out at any time by cheque. If money is left untouched on deposit 
account for 6 months, interest accrues at 5%. 

Finally, in comparing the standard of living of the two countries, 
one should at least bear in mind, even though one cannot state it quanti- 
tatively, the apparent difference in British and Russian attitudes to that 
part of life that takes place in working hours. A high degree of work 
satisfaction contributes to the standard of living; without it, time spent 
at work is perceived mainly as a means for earning money to purchase 
other satisfactions. There is, of course, no adequate measure as yet 
devised for this sort of variation; and the whole question merits far 
more discussion than can be given it here as well as far more evidence 
than we could collect in our short visit. 

CHARLES MADGE 
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NOTE ON THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN MOSCOW IN 
1937 


AN attempt made in 1937 to evaluate in English prices the material 
standard of living of an assumed Moscow working-class family, by 
methods not dissimilar in principle from those used by Professor Madge, 
led to a figure of a little over £2 a week for a family of five with two 
members working in semi-skilled industrial jobs. If paid holidays and 
the excess of free Soviet social services over free British social services 
at that time are taken into account, the figure rises by a few shillings, 
but does not reach the then average earnings of all British employed 
workers (about {£2 11s. od.) and is well below the earnings of adult 
male workers in Britain that year (about {£3 7s. od.). 

The source of the pre-war comparison was personal observation of 
Moscow incomes, consumer habits, prices and housing during 1936-37, 
in the light of data published in 1936 on Soviet sample surveys of family 
budgets, family structure, social services and housing. Minor amend- 
ments have been made in accordance with Soviet and British data 
published subsequently. 


Size and Cash Income of Family 

A family of five with two full-time wage earners in partially skilled 
industrial work is fairly representative of a large part of Moscow’s pre- 
war working-class population. Such a family is consistent with the 
number of dependants per wage earner which, according to sample 
surveys of family structure, fell from 1.73 in 1931 to 1.59 in 1935. In 
the family assumed, both the parents are in full-time work and the 
three children are at school. 

Monthly wage earnings of 250 rubles for the man and 180 for the 
woman were assumed at the time. A subsequent official figure for the 
USSR of 254 rubles a month as the national average wage in 1937 
(including what we should term salaries), is not inconsistent with this 
assumption, which has therefore been retained. 

To the wage income should be added cash income from odd jobs and 
quasi-legal earnings. An arbitrary figure of 50 rubles a month was 
assumed under these two heads. There is an item described as ‘other 
income’ of about this amount (9.19 rubles per head in 1935) in the 
results of family budget sample surveys covering many industrial 
centres (Trud v SSSR, pp. 342-3). It is not clear what this ‘other 
income’ comprises; it is additional to wages and social services, but 


1 Trud v SSSR (Labour in the USSR), (Soyuzorguchot, 1936), p. 342. 
237 
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may include special bonuses and trade union benefits, and income in 
cash and kind from allotments. It probably includes part of the income 
from odd jobs and quasi-legal earnings, which are, however, unlikely 
to be fully reflected in official income surveys. 

Income from allotments is less in Moscow than in smaller Soviet 
industrial centres, and is neglected in this calculation on the assumption 
that it is balanced by such income in Britain. Special benefits from 
factory funds in the USSR are also neglected: their amount is unknown, 
but it is not large, and charities in Britain which provided the same sort 
of help and services may be regarded as a balancing factor. 

The several functions of the state loan in the USSR include, to some 
small extent, that of football pools in this country. Before the war there 
was a choice of lottery or interest-bearing bonds. (The former was 
preferred by most people, and is now the only kind.) The payments 
on both kinds amounted in 1938 to 498 million rubles (Pravda, 9.2.39), 
or 14r. per wage earner per month. Thus the income received by a 
family with two workers from this source may be neglected in the pre- 
sent calculation, or taken as included in the extra money income. 


Family Expenditure 


Some indication of the pattern of family expenditure from sample 
surveys over the years 1930-35 is given in Trud v SSSR, p. 343. The 
items given, which are in absolute amounts per head, add up to about 


88% of the family wage income as shown for 1935, and it may be assumed 
that the remaining 12% consists mostly of state loan (then about 2} 
weeks’ pay), and local taxes and trade union dues. The proportions in 
the table are approximately: 
% 

food at home 61 

meals out 6 

rent 5 

clothing and footwear 13 

culture and hygiene 24 


This was for 1935. The two subsequent years saw, in Moscow at least, 
the appearance of furniture, household equipment and other necessities 
in the shops after a virtual absence of 7 or 8 years, a greatly increased 
range of clothing, and a considerable rise in real wages. The pattern 
of expenditure of wage income in 1937 is therefore assumed to be 60% 
on food, 10% on rent, heat, light and cleaning materials, 20% on cloth- 
ing, footwear, furniture and other household equipment, 5% on state 
loan and 5% on local taxes and dues. The 50 rubles of assumed 
additional money income is allocated to fares and luxuries. 
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Value of the Ruble 


The pre-war B.M.A. minimum diet, estimated to cost 19s. 34d., would 
have cost almost 100 rubles in Moscow in 1937, which makes the ruble 
equivalent to 23d. for food. This is too low, for two reasons. Firstly, 
the food standard was well below the B.M.A. minimum diet, so that 
there was a heavier concentration on the lowest cost foods like black 
bread. Secondly, if the procedure were reversed and a Russian ‘mini- 
mum diet’ were to be priced in English equivalents, the value relation 
of the two currencies would turn out more favourable to the Russian. 

For individual foods, the ruble was worth about 3}d. for wheat bread, 
5d. for rye bread, 14d. for sugar, 24d. for meat, 5d. for potatoes, 4d. for 
milk, 2d. for butter and 13d. for cheese; for canteen meals it was worth 
about 6d. Giving due weight to the food patterns of the time, and for a 
family of the kind assumed, 4d. has been taken as the food equivalent. 

A room per family was the usual thing for the working class of Mos- 
cow before the war. A sample survey (7rud v SSSR, p. 346, and note 
on p. 376) made in 1935 shows 87% of the tenants (i.e. households) 
of the new dwellings completed in the previous three years to be 
occupying a room each, while the previous accommodation of over 
half of them had been less than one room. Our imaginary family is 
assumed to inhabit a single room with communal cooking, washing 
and lavatory facilities, to which is ascribed a value of 4s. a week. (The 
average rent, including rates and water charges, paid by London working- 
class families in 1937-38, was just over 15s. per week for 3.6 rooms, 
according to the Ministry of Labour’s survey of household expenditure.) 
Heat and light were cheap in Moscow relative to Britain, where these 
items amounted to an average of 6s. 5d. a week for all regions in the 
1937-38 survey: in view of the smaller space to be heated, but the colder 
winters, a figure of 5s. a week is assumed as the value of the Moscow 
family’s heat and light. With a slight addition for cleaning materials, 
the value of this composite item is taken to be £2 per calendar month. 

In the absence of any average Soviet data for expenditure on ‘luxuries’, 
the allocation of the 50 rubles of extra cash income is based on observa- 
tion only. 


Value of money income 
60% of wage earnings spent on food 86s. 
10% ‘. rent, heat, light, cleaning 
materials 40s. 
20% clothing, footwear, furniture, 
utensils 14s. 6d. 
5% state loan 
5% taxes and dues 
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10 rubles of extra money income spent on fares IOs. 
5 ” ” ” ” ” tobacco 2s. 6d. 
3 ” ” ” ” ” newspaper 2s. 6d. 

32s ” io ‘ - vodka, amusements 

trips, etc. 208. 
175s. 6d. 
per calendar month, or 


£2 Is. per week 


Social Services 

The Soviet workers had more free social services before the war than 
the British. Net expenditure by the state on education and health in 
Britain has been calculated at about 55s. per head in 1938. In that year 
the net expenditure by the Soviet state on education and health was 16or. 
per head of the whole population, which probably means at least 2oor. 
per head of the industrial population. A much larger proportion of the 
Soviet than the British expenditure would be on construction of schools 
and hospitals, but the wages of Soviet teachers and doctors were then 
very low in relation to British salaries, while the services they provided 
were not correspondingly inferior. 

Non-contributory Soviet social insurance services, not included in 
the above figure, and applying exclusively to the industrial population, 
such as old age pensions, should be added, as should the paid holiday 
of two weeks in Russia. The balance of free pre-war services is in favour 
of the Soviet working-class family, especially where children of school 
age are concerned. There is no statistical means of computing this excess 
of Soviet over British free social services, and still less of estimating its 
value in English prices of 1937. It might bring the £2 1s. per week up 
to anything from, say, £2 4s. to £2 gs. 


Change in the relative level, 1937-52 

Average male adult industrial earnings in Britain were about £3 7s. od. 
in 1937. ‘Thus the material standard of our Moscow family of two 
earners was about 60% of its British counterpart with one earner, and 
perhaps two-thirds to three-quarters if social services are taken into 
account. Insofar as my calculation is comparable with that of Professor 
Madge for 1952, the proportion has now risen to somewhere near 
equality with the British family of one earner. In fact, however, the 
proportion of earners to dependants is probably higher in Britain. It 
appears to have been considerably higher here for the earlier year, when 
the households in the Ministry of Labour survey averaged 3.77 members 
and 1.75 wage earners, i.e. little more than one dependant per wage 
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earner, as compared with the 1} extrapolated from the Soviet sample 
survey. 

The average U.K. industrial wage (i.e. including women and young 
people) was about {2 11s. od. in 1937, that is, about 2} times the Russian 
in value (i.e. 2} times one-half of £2 1s. od.), and had to support just 
over 2 people (self included) as compared with 24 people in Russia. Thus 
the earned real income per head of the employed working class in this 
country was about three times what it was there. This ratio is reduced 
to perhaps 2} when the difference in social services is taken into account, 
and possibly to 2} if unemployment is allowed for. 

The relative prices of consumer goods appear to have changed re- 
markably little. The ruble was worth about 4d for the foods consumed 
both by the Soviet working classes in 1937 and by the British in 1952; 
for clothes it was worth about 2d. and for fares and ‘luxuries’ in the 
region of 8d. in both years, while for housing, heat and light its value 
did not change enough to upset the general stability. There has pro- 
bably also been some parallelism in the shifts between these categories 
in the expenditures of the two working classes. Thus the changes in 
money earnings may be taken as a rough guide to changes in the relative 
standards of material consumption. British average adult male earnings 
were, in April 1952, about 2.6 times what they were in 1937, and the 
average pay of all wage earners nearly trebled. There is no official 
figure for the USSR in 1952 or for any recent year.*? The increase in 
Soviet money wages since 1937, when they averaged about 25or., may 
be anything between 3 and 4 times and is probably nearer three. The 
difference between the Soviet and British increase in consumption thus 
indicated, is narrowed by the improvement in British social services, but 
the increase in size — by about a third — of the Soviet industrial popu- 
lation, which has a higher standard than the peasantry, is a factor which 
works in the other direction. In the movement of the two standards of 
living the relative gain of any of the Russians is not large, though it is 
striking in view of the collapse of their standards in the war.’ 


Non-economic factors 
What absolute improvements there have been for the two working 
classes have come in the main from different sources: a shift in the 


2 A rough check is provided by the subscription to the state loan in 1952, which aimed 
to raise 30 billion rubles from 3-4 weeks’ pay of all earners, who numbered a little 
over 40 million. This works out at 750r. = 3-4 weeks’ pay, or nearly goor. per calen- 
dar month for wages and salaries. (The loan was over-subscribed by 4 billions, but 
there is some subscription from peasants, the present extent of which is unknown: it 
amounted to 17 per cent in 1940.) 

5 The very approximate and somewhat artificial nature of the calculations should, 
perhaps, be mentioned explicitly. The results amount to nothing more than suggestions 
of orders of magnitude, and are made possible by extremely sketchy Soviet sample 
survey data. 
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division of the British national income, and an increase in the Soviet 
national income, which is continuing to expand vigorously. Thus the 
Soviet industrial population has, in the nature of things, a clearer 
perspective of improvement than the British, and this was also the case, 
though to a lesser extent, in 1937. Professor Madge has touched on 
other psychological factors, such as security of employment and work 
satisfaction. There are also larger factors of social context which are 
even more difficult to connect with any formal, not to say quantitative, 
concept of the standard of living, but which affect the reality neverthe- 
less, and may in some circumstances dominate it. I would place the 
settled culture of Britain, as contrasted with the cauldron-like formative 
social processes of the USSR in 1936-37, heavily in favour of the 
British standard of living, a kind of cultural capital provided by our 
for: bears like the economic legacy of their more material labours. Over 
the whole field of these large imponderables, however, the Russians 
appeared to me to gain. The decisive factor, in my impression, was an 
underlying orderly excitement of mastery over circumstance, which 
might also be defined as the opposite of dullness. It was a function of 
development, a progressive communal achievement of broadly but 
firmly planned perspectives, not a function of the material standard of 
consumption at a given point of time. Unlike the exclusive and critical 
attitudes necessary for the revolution (the surviving remnants of which 
were being suppressed in the purge of 1937), this new conformity of 
communal effort and mastery is capable of becoming the social norm 
if it can come to terms with certain other requirements of people in 
industrial society. At any rate, the problem is simpler in a country 
with little popular experience of individualism in religion or affairs. 
My guess at the time was that this new constructive version of the old 
sense of belonging was beginning to find acceptance amongst the cautious 
and conservative ‘masses’. Our representative Moscow family, despite 
the privations and strains of its daily life, would not by that time have 
remained entirely outside the embrace of this peculiarly satisfying form 
of social involvement. It is possible that this factor is by now important 
enough to vitiate political conclusions drawn from international com- 
parisons of living standards in which it is neglected, even if we assume 
that differences in consumption by populations which see little of each 
other can have much meaning for them. 
J. MILLER 
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THE ORIGIN OF “THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
SOCIALISM”* 


AN ESSAY ON SOVIET ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


DuRING the first ten years that followed the October Revolution of 
1917, years which covered the periods of War Communism and of the 
NEP, Soviet economists shared the belief that political economy, the 
traditional Marxist term for the science of economics, was to be applied 
to the capitalist order only. Indeed, during these years, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Soviet economists considered a political economy of 
socialism to be an obvious and unpardonable contradiction in terms. 
In the early 1930s, however, Soviet economists were compelled to 
acknowledge the need for and thus to elaborate a political economy of 
socialism. This article attempts to describe and examine Soviet 
economic theory as it developed and finally culminated.in this para- 
doxical, but significant, change of mind. 


I. WAR COMMUNISM — THE END OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


1. The Civil War 

Eight months after the Bolshevik seizure of power the young Soviet 
republic was engulfed in a civil war which lasted nearly three years 
and which is known in the history of Soviet economic policy as the 
period of War Communism. It is a period marked, on the one hand, 
by a deteriorating economic situation and, on the other hand, by a 
frontal assault on the underdeveloped capitalist system inherited by the 
October Revolution. 

The deteriorating economic situation, coupled with the instinct of 
self-preservation, forced the Bolsheviks to take drastic economic 
measures. In order to feed the army and to supply it with weapons and 
other types of war material, the Bolsheviks militarized and nationalized 
all the resources of the nation. A monopoly of the grain trade was 
introduced. Military detachments went to the countryside to confiscate 
all possible ‘grain surpluses’ on which they could lay their hands. An 
act calling for general labour service was introduced. And finally, in 
November 1918, a Soviet of Workers’ and Peasants’ Defence was 
formed which assumed dictatorial power over the entire economic life 
of the nation. 

Nevertheless, revolutionary ardour and spirit remained high. It was 
a time when everything seemed possible. Thus it is not surprising that 


* Contributions on developments in ‘the political economy of socialism’, from the 
period at which Mr. Kaufman’s study ends up to and including Stalin’s recent re-defi- 
nitions will appear in the next issue of Soviet Studies. — Edd. 
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the Bolsheviks considered the drastic measures of War Communism 
to be the way to socialism. To the strategists of the October Revolu- 
tion, the shrinkage of the market and the actual disappearance of money 
looked like a great step forward on the road to a classless, socialist 
economy, a road on which wages, profits, credit and all other institutions 
and categories of the commodity-capitalist system would be discarded 
and dropped by the wayside and where, in their stead, Soviet and party 
economic regulations would replace the spontaneous laws of a market 
economy. Even Lenin, the most realistic of the Bolshevik leaders, was 
not entirely free of such illusions.* 

At the roth Congress of Soviets, however, in introducing the NEP, 
Lenin criticized himself and the party for believing it possible to make 
a frontal assault on capitalism in backward Russia. ‘We did much that 
was simply wrong’, he declared. ‘We went farther than was necessary, 
theoretically and politically. . . .”* He expressed himself in the same 
vein in a speech reported in Jzvestia, October 19th, 1921. ‘War Com- 
munism’, he urges, ‘was a “‘mistake”’ and a “jump” in complete contra- 
diction to all we had written previously concerning the transition from 
capitalism to socialism.’ 

Under the impact of War Communism a work appeared which tried 
to express theoretically the experiences and practices of this period. 
Its author was the young Bolshevik leader Nicolas Bukharin who pub- 
lished in 1920 The Economics of the Transitional Period, Part I—A 


General Theory of the Transformation Process. This book moulded 
for many years to come some basic ideas overwhelmingly accepted by 
Soviet theorists. In order to understand the later development of 
Soviet economics we have to occupy ourselves more closely with this 
first post-revolution formulation of a theory of transition from capitalism 
to socialism.‘ 


1 In retrospect, however, it is clear that the whole system of War Communism was 
dictated by the imperative necessity to win the civil war. This is now the prevailing 
opinion of Soviet economic historians. See I. A. Gladkov, ‘The Organization of the 
Soviet War Economy’ in Bulletins of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 1946, no. 4, 
and I. A. Gladkov, Essays on the Building of Soviet Planned Economy in 1917-1918, 
Moscow, 1950. See also K. Rosenthal’s article ‘War Communism’ in the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia. 

2'The utopian tendency of War Communism is distinctly expressed in the well- 
known article by Lenin written in 1920, ‘About the significance of Gold’ where we 
read: 

We will rebuild our large-scale industry and organize a direct exchange of its 
products with the small peasant economy, helping the peasants on their way to 
collectivization. For the purpose of rehabilitation of our large-scale industry we will 
borrow from the peasants a certain amount of food and raw material through a tax in 
kind. This is the plan we have followed for more than three years. It is a revolutionary 
approach to the task of destroying the old socio-economic order and replacing it by 
a new one. (V. I. Lenin: Works, vol. 18, p. 3.) 

§V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, vol. IX, p. 113. 

4 The explanation of the huge influence exercised by Bukharin’s work lies in many 
planes. First of all, he was the first to construct a theory which connected the structural 
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2. The Economics of the Transitional Period 


Bukharin begins his exposition with the rather startling assertion that 
the ‘end of the capitalist-commodity society will be at the same time 
the end of political economy’. He defines theoretical political economy 
as ‘a science concerning social economy based on the production of 
commodities, i.e. the science of the unorganized national economy’ (loc. 
cit., pp. 7-8, italics by Bukharin). 

‘Only in a society, where production has an anarchistic character . . .’, 
Bukharin writes, ‘do the laws of social life appear as “‘natural’’, ‘““spon- 
taneous” laws, independent of the will of individuals and groups, laws 
acting with the blind necessity of the law of gravity’ (loc. cit., p. 7). 

‘Indeed,’ Bukharin continues, ‘as soon as we have to deal with an 
organized national economy, all the basic “‘problems” of political 
economy such as value, price, profit etc., simply disappear. Here 
“relations between men” are no longer expressed as “relations between 
things”, for here the economy is regulated, not by the blind forces of 
the market and competition, but by the consciously carried out plan’ 
(loc. cit., p. 7). 

Accordingly, the science concerning the organized economy is a 
descriptive system with a normative pattern. Yet there is no place for 
a science investigating the blind laws of the market because of the simple 
fact that ‘the market itself will cease to exist’. Bukharin thus concludes 
‘the end of the capitalist and commodity society signifies the end of 
political economy’. 

In a market economy, Bukharin observes, we find many thousands 
of independent and competing producers who come into contact with 
each other only through the market. The laws of the market are of a 
‘blind’ and ‘spontaneous’ character. Therefore, the system of an ‘un- 
organized’ economy is ‘impersonal’ and ‘irrational’. This irrationality, 
Bukharin adds, ‘is the esential prerequisite for the existence of the 
science of political economy’ (loc. cit., p. 9). 


changes in Russia. Secondly, his theories seemed to have the backing of the rich arsenal 
of Marx’s writings. And, last but not least, contrary to the later assumptions of the 
official doctrine, Bukharin’s main theses got the backing of Lenin’s authority. 

On the margin of his copy of Bukharin’s work Lenin wrote numerous remarks. 
These remarks were published in the Leninsky Sbornik, vol. XI, in 1929 and, incident- 
ally, the official party line writers tried hard to create an impression that Lenin’s 
observations had refuted as a whole Bukharin’s work. This does not correspond to the 
truth. Lenin in general praised the work of Bukharin. In a resumé of his critical 
remarks on the book Lenin congratulated the Communist Academy ‘on the excellent 
work of its member’. Lenin praised especially the very controversial chapter con- 
cerning the disappearance of commodity, value, profit and wages in the transitional 
period. At the same time Lenin criticized Bukharin’s work for (1) lack of factual 
material, (2) too academic a mode of presentation, (3) playing with definitions, ‘Be- 
griffsscholastik’, as Lenin calls it. In particular Lenin disagreed with Bukharin on the 
question of historical limitability of the science of political economy. Quoting Engels 
Lenin argued that even in a stage of communism political economy remains a science. 

B 
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For Bukharin moreover, the prevailing capitalist system is a world 
economy, a fact leading him to put the question: Who is the subject, 
or rather the subjects of this world economy? His answer is: the sub- 
jects of the economy are the collective-capitalist organizations, ‘the 
state-capitalist trusts’. Here we are at the crux of Bukharin’s theory 
of ‘organized capitalism’. According to this theory, ‘finance-capital 
destroyed the anarchy of production inside highly developed capitalist 
countries’. The unorganized link between one enterprise and another, 
which is maintained through the act of selling and buying, is replaced 
by organized connections through the medium of ‘control-packets’ of 
stocks, ‘by ‘participation’ in the financing of other enterprises, by 
‘personal fusion’ of banks and industry, and finally by the establishing 
of cartels and trusts. This development leads to a transformation of 
the national economy from an irrational system into a rational organiza- 
tion, the transformation becoming possible through the growth of 
finance capital and a fusion of the economic and political apparatus of 
the bourgeoisie. 

This does not mean that the anarchy of capitalist production or the 
competition between producers disappears entirely. It only disappears 
inside the nationally organized economies, but it still exists within the 
framework of the world economy, between separate, nationally organized 
economies. This inter-state competition is inevitably accompanied by 
acts of direct pressure and coercion. Hence the system of world finance 


capitalism leads unavoidably to armed conflicts between imperialistic 
competitors. 


3. ‘Kriegs-Sozialismus’ and the Policy of War Communism 

It is obvious that Bukharin’s theory of ‘organized capitalism’ was 
elaborated by him under the impact of trends which took place in the 
European economy, especially in the German economy, during World 
War I. Indeed, state control and state regulation of industry, actual 
state monopoly of foreign trade, regimentation and rationing, all these 
war economy measures, which became known in Germany under the 
name of ‘Kriegs-Sozialismus’, were hailed by Marxists (Karl Kautsky 
included) as an irrefutable proof of the correctness of the Marxian 
prognosis, namely, that capitalism enters a stage in which ‘it denies 
itself’ and becomes ripe for socialization. 

For Bukharin, such an understanding of the recent development of 
world capitalism determines once and for all the future course of 
economic policy in Soviet Russia. Indeed, if the highly developed 
capitalist countries drive towards state capitalism, Russia cannot go 
back towards a market economy. Instead, it must go forward to a 
‘rational’, state-regulated economy with one essential difference. That 
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is, in contradistinction to other countries, the integration and re- 
habilitation of the Russian economy is to be accomplished, not under 
the leadership of a state-capitalist bourgeoisie, but under the guidance 
of ‘the working class and its party’. 

As a result of this analysis the policy of War Communism acquires a 
new and a deeper significance: it became the only possible economic 
policy of the workers’ and peasants’ state in its drive towards a collec- 
tivist order. Bukharin admits that there is a formal resemblance 
between measures taken by capitalist countries during World War I 
and the policy of the proletarian state. But the social content of these 
measures is, according to Bukharin, diametrically opposed, because the 
ruling class in Russia is not an ‘exploiting’ class. With the use of 
abstract dialectics, Bukharin states that, for example, the introduction 
of obligatory labour service into the bourgeois framework of state 
capitalism means ‘enslaving the working class’, but the same measure 
promulgated in a dictatorship of the proletariat is something quite 
different: it is ‘the self-organization of the masses’. Bukharin claims 
quite emphatically, though unwarrantably, that ‘under the system of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat exploitation in any form is unthinkable’ 
(loc. cit., p. 108). 


4. The Attitude towards the Peasantry 

The agrarian implications of Bukharin’s theory are of great practical 
importance at this time. How to induce the peasantry, which in 1920 
amounted to 80% of the Russian population, to deliver its produce to 
the state, and how to set 20 million peasant households on the path to 
socialism, was and remained for many years to come the central problem 
of Soviet economic policy. As M. Dobb rightly stresses, ‘the economic 
crux of ... War Communism .. . consisted in the relationship with 
peasant agriculture . . . It had become impossible for the Soviet govern- 
ment to obtain the resources it needed through the normal process of 
the market, even with extensive aid from the money-printing press. It 
could obtain these resources only by measures of coercion and by 
centralized control and distribution of supplies’.* 

A policy of coercion appears to Bukharin as the normal way of forcing 
the peasantry into an alliance with the working class, which holds state 
power. According to Bukharin, the equilibrium between town and 
country may be restored through a state-proletarian coercion. He finds 
state coercion also to be economically justified, for two reasons. First, 
the peasantry has a stake in the development of state industry. Secondly, 


5 For the more realistic approach of Lenin it is worth noting here that on this page 
of his copy of Bukharin’s work Lenin wrote a marginal note: “This contradistinction 
does not come out.’ (Leninsky Sbornik, vol. XI, p. 379.) 

®M. Dobb, Soviet Economic Development, p. 102. 
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the peasantry has a self-interest in defending the communist state inso- 
far as it defends it from the return of the landlords. “Therefore,’ Bukharin 
reasons, ‘this state coercion cannot be considered as “pure constraint” 
in Duehring’s meaning of this word, because it lies on the road of the 
general economic development.’ (To this Lenin wrote a remark: 
‘very good’.) 


5. Economic Categories in the Transitional Period 


Owing to the general climate of this negative stage of the revolution, 
which at this same time was more concerned with destroying the ‘old’ 
than with replacing it by something ‘new’, Bukharin in stressing the 
‘disappearance of political economy’, does not pay too much attention 
to the new science which will replace it. He investigates instead the 
applicability of the ‘categories’ of the traditional Marxian political 
economy to the new Soviet reality of War Communism, and he comes 
to the following conclusions: 

“The commodity becomes a general category only in a situation where 
we have a permanent and not accidental social relation based on 
anarchistic production. Hence, as soon as the irrationality of the pro- 
ductive process disappears, i.e., as soon as spontaneity is replaced by 
a conscious social regulator, “commodity” becomes simply “‘product”’ 
(loc. cit., p. 134). 

The same thing happens to ‘value’. For ‘value’ is a concept of the 
commodity-capitalist order in a state of equilibrium and, as a result of 
the disappearance of both commodity production and equilibrium, 
becomes inapplicable in the transitional period. 

‘Surplus value’ and profit, being derivatives of ‘value’, disappear 
together with it. 

According to Bukharin, even ‘wages’ lose their meaning in the transi- 
tional period. ‘In the system of the proletarian dictatorship the workers 
receive a socially determined ration and not wages’ (loc. cit., p. 135). 
To this Lenin remarked: ‘Right, very well said and without ambiguity.”’ 

Bukharin’s Economics of the Transitional Period exercised a paramount 
influence on the methodological approach of the Soviet economic 
school in the next decade. His assertion that political economy is 
limited in its applicability only to the commodity-capitalist society, 
acquired, to put this in the words of the Soviet economist D. Rosenberg, 
‘the character of a dogma and it seemed “indecent” for an economist 
to re-examine or to revise it’.* 


7 A decade later when Bukharin fell into disgrace it became a customary practice in 
Soviet economic literature to overstate Lenin’s criticism of Bukharin’s Economics of the 
Transitional Period (see note 4 above). 

8 Problemy Ekonomiki, 1936, no. 6. 
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6. Bukharin’s New Approach to Socialist Economics 

Ten years after the publication of his Economics of the Transitional 
Period, Bukharin in an article written in Za Industrializatsiu, March 
20th, 1930, re-examines the problems of economics in a planned, 
socialist society. Bukharin is now more explicit about the character 
and nature of the new theoretical science which will replace traditional 
political economy. Here, as ten years before, Bukharin asserts that ‘the 
specific subject matter of Marxian political economy consists in solving 
the mystery of the commodity-capitalist world, in explaining its laws 
of development’. But in coming nearer to a socialist society, when 
exchange relations will gradually wither away together with the cate- 
gories of value and its derivatives, which will be replaced by the principle 
of planning, the necessity will arise for a new theoretical science, namely, 
for the theory of the planned socialist economy. 

What is the nature and the subject-matter of this new theory? At 
this point, Bukharin corrects himself. In spite of his previous assertions 
it should be something more than a descriptive science with a normative 
pattern. In accordance with its function, which consists in discovering 
objective, causal relationships and dependencies, socialist economics is 
of a theoretical nature as well. Allocation of resources to different 
branches of industry, the proportionalities between production goods 
and consumption goods industries, distribution of the national income 
between the managerial ‘non-productive’ and the productive personnel, 
as well as the problem of locating industries, are all subject to the effects 
of objective causal laws. To discover these objective laws is the main 
task of the theory of a planned, socialist economy. The reason why this 
theory of planning appears as a normative science, as ‘social engineer- 
ing’, lies in the fact that here the relation of ‘cause-effect’ changes its 
form: instead of the usual causal relation, ‘whenever A occurs B must 
follow’, the new formula of causal relation in the theory of planning 
takes the form: ‘to evoke B, we have to do A’. ‘In the new science’, 
Bukharin argues, ‘both formulae coincide in time, just as, in general, 
theory coincides with practical activity. For in an organized, socialist 
economy the laws of social development are recognized and, as cognized 
laws, they are put into effect by the collectively organized social will.’ 

The main task of the theory of planning is, according to Bukharin, 
the establishing of proportions between different branches of economic 
activity such as should bring the best results from the point of view of 
enhancing and developing the economic potentialities of the society and 
satisfying its growing needs. “This, though, cannot be done without an 
economic evaluation of the technical possibilities and, vice versa, the 
technical coefficients cannot be determined without a thorough economic 
evaluation.” Accordingly, the theory of economic planning becomes a 
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blend of ‘economics’ and ‘technical science’, and scientists working in 
this field should be economists as well as engineers. Economics becomes 
‘social engineering’, or, as Bukharin puts it, a Betriebslehre, plant manage- 
ment extended to the whole national economy. 

Needless to say, at the time of Bukharin’s political disgrace, his 
theory of ‘social engineering’, along with everything else that he ever 
wrote, was vehemently criticized. But it can easily be shown that the 
real trend of Soviet economic doctrine in the following years went to a 
great extent in the direction indicated by Bukharin. 


7. E. Preobrazhensky’s New Economics 

Bukharin’s assertions concerning the historical limits of political 
economy are shared, though for different reasons, by another out- 
standing Marxian economist of the same period, Eugene Preobrazhen- 
sky. His writings, too, exercised a great influence on the development 
of Soviet economic doctrine, especially on its methodological approach. 

The main work of Preobrazhensky was written in an economic 
sitation entirely different from that in which Bukharin’s book was 
produced.*® 

In March 1921 Lenin laid the foundation of the so-called New Econo- 
mic Policy —the NEP. It was clearly a retreat from the previous 
position of a direct attack on the bases of the capitalist system in Russia. 
There is no doubt that for Lenin the NEP meant a partial restoration 
of a commodity-capitalist order in Russia. In this sense it was a retreat 
from the previous position of an immediate introduction of socialism 
in Russia, a retreat but not a capitulation. All the main levels of 
economic life, the ‘commanding heights’, remained in the hands of the 
state, and the Bolshevik Party was still resolved to embark, though now 
with other methods and means, on the construction of a socialist order 
as soon as the rehabilitation of industry and agriculture could be 
achieved. 

As a result of the New Economic Policy the Russian economy lost 
its uniformity and became basically divided into three distinctly 
separated ‘sectors’: state-owned industry, the ‘petty-bourgeois’ economy 
of the poor and medium peasantry, which produced in great part non- 
marketable goods, and finally, the capitalist sector of the rich peasantry 
and the NEP-bourgeoisie. 

Written in the complicated economic situation created by the NEP, 
the New Economics of Preobrazhensky is much less abstract and 
general than the work of Bukharin. 


® The first four chapters of the book had been published in the periodical of the 
Communist Academy of Sciences: The Courier of the Communist Academy of Sciences 
in the years 1924-5. The book appeared in 1925. 
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On the methodological problems, especially on the applicability of 
Marxian political economy to different socio-economic systems, Preo- 
brazhensky is as positive as Bukharin. ‘Why’, Preobrazhensky asks, ‘is 
it necessary to investigate problems concerning the methodology of 
economic research?’ He suggests it would be unnecessary if it could be 
shown that the Marxian method of economic research may be employed 
in the analysis of any economic system, including an economy in a 
transitional stage or a collectivized economy. ‘But such an approach’, 
Preobrazhensky argues, ‘assumes, as a tacit logical premise, that the 
theoretical political economy is not only a science studying a historically 
given system of production relations, namely, the commodity and com- 
modity-capitalist system, but that it is a science about the production 
relations between men in general . . . Such an assertion is in emphatic 
contradiction to anything Marx wrote about the subject matter and 
method of political economy’ (loc. cit., p. 50). 

According to Preobrazhensky, in an over-all planned economy 
political economy will yield its place to social technology, i.e., ‘to the 
science of collectively organized production’. 

This is not merely a terminological change, for the main difference, 
according to Preobrazhensky, lies in the methodology of both sciences. 
That is, the theoretical character of political economy depends on the 
fact that the scientist is able to discover some laws that explain economic 
reality only a posteriori, after the economic process has already emerged 
and led to a certain result which is independent of our will. In contra- 
distinction to this, ‘social technology’ will be able to predict, to forecast 
the ‘economic necessity’ and to prescribe the most effective ways of 
putting what is necessary into practice. It is a science of ‘organized 
production and organized labour’, where the study of what should be 
occupies a more important place than the analysis of what happened 
and why it happened. ‘Social engineering’, Preobrazhensky concludes, 
‘differs from political economy as the market of commodity economy 
differs from the study room of the socialist regulating authorities with 
their very complicated and ramified nerve system of social forecasting 
and planned management’ (loc. cit., p. 62). 

As we see, both Bukharin and Preobrazhensky have the same metho- 
dological approach. Yet they leave unsolved a problem which for many 
years troubled the minds of Soviet theorists. It is that Marxian political 
economy is based on the fundamental law of value. All other ‘concepts’ 
or ‘categories’ in the huge scheme of the Marxian economic system are 
deduced from the basic notion of value. But ‘value’ is valid only in a 
commodity-capitalist economy. In a ‘planned’ non-market economy 
‘value’ disappears and this, therefore, removes the very basis upon 
which political economy, as a social science, is built. It goes without 
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saying that, together with ‘value’, all other categories, such as ‘com- 
modity’, ‘capital’, ‘profit’, ‘wages’ and so on, will become meaningless. 
Consequently, so goes the argument, the theory of planned, socialist 
economy has nothing in common with the economics of capitalist 
society. Nevertheless, this still leaves open the question concerning the 
categories of socialist economics, and we will see later how the methodo- 
logical approach of the Bukharin-Preobrazhensky school influenced the 
first attempts of Soviet economists to elaborate an economic theory 
commensurate with Soviet reality in the conditions of the NEP. 


8. The Position of Bazarov and Stepanov and the ‘Historical Tendency’ 

Granted the methodology of Bukharin and Preobrazhensky, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that to the degree to which the Soviet economy 
acquires a planned and ‘socialist’ character, Marxian economics loses 
its applicability. ‘This created a very strange and difficult situation 
for the Soviet economists who were trying to grasp theoretically the 
changes and trends occurring in the Soviet economy. No wonder 
that very soon some voices were raised questioning the assertions 
of the Bukharin-Preobrazhensky school. The first to express their 
doubts were two prominent Marxian economists, I. Bazarov and I. I. 
Skvorzov-Stepanov. *° 

At the beginning of 1925 Stepanov read a paper in the Communist 
Academy of Science on the question: ‘What is the Subject Matter of 
Political Economy?’ This paper started a violent discussion in the ranks 
of Soviet economists. !# ! 

Stepanov points out that Marxian economics includes in its field of 
investigation not only the capitalist order, but also the pre- and post- 
capitalist formations. The empirically known economic. systems, 
Stepanov argues, are not ‘pure’ theoretical models. In any economy we 
will find some atavistic remnants, ‘alien’ to the nature of the existing 
socio-economic order, which we nevertheless have to take into con- 
sideration when we examine an actual, specific economy. Only by the 
use of an historical method, by opposing different economic formations 
to each other, can we grasp the nature of a given system. With the aid 
of a copious selection of quotations from Marx, Stepanov tries to prove 
that Marx combines the rationalistic-dogmatic method used by the 
classical school with a historical method. The abstraction of a ‘pure’ 
capitalism is used by Marx only as an instrument in his study of actual, 
historical reality. The fact that in Capital Marx mingles chapters 


10 Bazarov and Stepanov are best known as translators into Russian of the three 
volumes of Marx’s Capital and as authors of a textbook on Marxian economics: Short 
Course of Political Economy, that was very popular before the revolution. 

11 The paper, together with the discussion on it, was published in Vestnik Akademii 
Nauk, 1925, no. 11, pp. 257-346. 
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written in an abstract and deductive way with historical essays based 
on actual material proves, according to Stepanov, that Marx’s metho- 
dology combines the abstract-deductive and historical approaches. 

But Stepanov draws his main argument from the writings of Engels. 
In his polemical book against Duehring, Engels makes a distinction 
between political economy in a wide and in a restricted sense. The first 
is ‘the science of the laws governing production and exchange of the 
material means of subsistence in a human society’. ** 

Such a science, adds Engels, is still non-existent. It may be con- 
sidered as political economy in the wide meaning of the word. But 
conditions under which people produce and exchange differ from one 
epoch to the other and for this reason political economy cannot remain 
the same for different countries and different historical epochs. This 
creates the need for a political economy in the restricted, narrow mean- 
ing. Marxian economics is an example of such a type of economic 
science because it studies a certain, historically given socio-economic 
formation, the capitalist order. Backed by Engels’ authority, Stepanov 
advocates an economic science with a wider scope, one that will take 
into account the radical changes which under the impact of the revolu- 
tion occurred in the Soviet economy. 

With the exception of Bazarov and to some extent Pokrovsky, the 
outstanding Soviet historian, all the participants in the discussion at the 
sessions of the Academy of Science emphatically refute the thesis of 
Stepanov. Their main argument may be reduced to the following: 

1. Stepanov does not make a distinction between theoretical economics 
and economic history. 

2. The abstract-deductive method used by Marx is the only possible 
way to construct a theory of capitalist development. 

3. The economic categories, value, profit, capital, etc., belong to the 
realm of the market economy. Stepanov, however, uses them as univer- 
sal categories, applicable to different historical epochs. ** 

Despite the condemnation of Stepanov’s and Bazarov’s thesis, their 
assertions remain not without an echo in Soviet economic science. 
Bazarov, a brilliant and original thinker, originated a new trend in 
Soviet economic thinking, which under the name of the ‘mechanist’ 
tendency occupied for a long time a prominent place in Soviet economic 


* Engels, Anti-Duehring, p. 167. Elsewhere in the same book Engels writes that 
‘political economy is a science of the conditions and forms under which the various 
human societies have produced and exchanged and on this basis have distributed their 
products’ (ibid., p. 167). 

18 During the discussion Bukharin said: ‘I should ask you ...to mention at least 
five interconnected problems in which you will not have to deal with such concepts as 
value, wages, profits, fixed, circulating and other kinds of capital, rent and other 
things. These are all categories of an exchange economy. You want to build up another 
political economy, well, please construct such a discipline without these categories. I 
cannot imagine it’ (loc. cit., p. 297). 
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literature and in which a consideration of the methodological problems 
of Soviet economics was placed in the foreground. 


9. The Controversy between the ‘Mechanists’ and ‘Idealists’ 

By 1926-27 the problems concerning the scope and the limits of 
political economy were again raised in the ranks of Soviet economists. 
In the midst of a bitter discussion two separate tendencies crystallized. 
In the heat of a vivid polemic, the two sides derogatively nicknamed 
each other ‘idealist’ and ‘mechanist’. The casus belli in this war of 
learned men was the work of I. Rubin, a former Menshevik and now 
collaborating with the ruling group, who in his own way was an 
authority in the field of Marxian economic theory.‘ 

At first glance this discussion, which lasted for a couple of years, 
may seem to be typical academic hairsplitting. To a certain extent it 
is a corollary of a similar discussion which was proceeding at the same 
time amongst Soviet philosophers and which divided them into 
analogous groups. 

Nevertheless, a closer examination of the problems at stake gives 
deeper meaning to the apparently abstract and academic quarrels. As 
often happens in Soviet Russia, under a cloak of ‘abstract’ problems 
some actually practical issues are discussed. This is also true of the 
discussion between the ‘idealists’ and the ‘mechanists’ and for this 
reason it deserves to be examined more closely. 

Rubin in his book states and advocates the historically limited charac- 
ter of Marxian political economy, its applicability to the commodity- 
capitalist order only. According to Rubin, ‘value’ and other categories 
derived from ‘value’ may be applied as ‘tools’ of research only in an 
unorganized, spontaneous market society. In this respect Rubin merely 
continues the line of reasoning already established by the Western 
interpreters of Marx. For R. Hilferding, R. Luxemburg, O. Bauer, as 
well as Bukharin and Preobrazhensky, in accordance with the basic 
Marxian approach, consider ‘value’ to be a historical category existing 
only in a commodity-capitalist society. This ‘tradition’ is so strongly 
founded that the opponents of Rubin do not dare to attack directly 
the basic statements of Rubin’s book. The discussion switches to a 
secondary problem concerning the substance of ‘abstract labour’. 

Leaving aside all the sophisticated nuances, this problem may be 
presented in the following way: According to Rubin and his adherents 
the ‘abstract form of labour’ belongs in the realm of the ideological 
concepts of political economy. In capitalist societies, where economic 


14 The first edition of Rubin’s main work, Essays on Marx’s Theory of Value, appeared 
in 1923 and at that time it was considered as the most original and penetrating inter- 
pretation of the labour-value theory. 
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relations between men appear as relations between ‘things’ (a pheno- 
menon called by Marx the ‘fetishism’ of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction), it is possible to compare commodities only by abstracting 
human economic activity from its specific characteristics, i.e. by 
abstracting concrete labour to a notion of labour per se, to ‘abstract 
labour’. In an atomized, capitalist society individual labour is not 
directly social labour. It becomes part of socially necessary labour 
only by the decision of the market, which includes also the notion of 
‘social demand’. The market, being the only means of keeping together 
the independent producers and of shaping them into a body of ‘social 
production’ and distribution, gives to particular labour the attribute of 
‘abstract labour’ and as a consequence it becomes ‘value-producing’ 
labour. It follows from this that ‘abstract labour’ is a historical cate- 
gory. It exists only in a ‘fetishized’ capitalist society. In a socialist 
economy where labour will become directly social labour, this twofold 
character of the labour will disappear, since labour, or rather, pro- 
ductive activity, will appear as production of useful things, as concrete 
labour. 

On the contrary, for the ‘mechanists’ the essence of ‘abstract 
labour’ is of a psycho-physiological character. It lies in the expenditure 
of human energy, of brains, nerves and muscles. Being of a physio- 
logical character the ‘abstract labour’ is independent of the social forms 
of the productive system. It is, in short, a natural category, without 
which no socially organized economy is possible. 

The consequences of the ‘mechanist’ position are very far-reaching. 
Indeed, if we consider abstract labour as a natural category, if in a fully- 
fledged socialist society the twofold character of labour as labour im 
concreto and labour in abstracto will be preserved, a second step in the 
argument may easily be made, namely, that value as produced by 
‘abstract labour’ also remains in a socialist society. ‘The way of thinking 
started by the ‘mechanists’ marks the beginning of a complete reversal 
in the attitude of Soviet economists, thus enlarging the historical limits 
of the applicability of the economic categories elaborated by Marx, 
bringing them over into the socialist economic system. 

The second point of dispute between the ‘mechanists’ and the 
‘idealists’ concerns the subject-matter of political economy. 

In accord with Bukharin and Hilferding, Rubin considers that the 
subject-matter of political economy is neither the relations of material 
things to things, nor of men to things, but production relationships of 
men to men, which, in a capitalist society, appear as ‘things’. 

‘Political economy’, declares Rubin, ‘studies not the material and 
technical aspects of the capitalist productive process, but its social form, 
i.e. the entity of production relationships of men which forms the 
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‘economic structure’ of capitalism. Technology or productive forces 
enter the field of study of the Marxian economic theory only as a premise, 
a point of departure which is taken into consideration only insofar as is 
necessary for the understanding of the proper subject of our research, 
namely of the production relations of men’ (loc. cit., p. 11). 

Such assertions are vigorously contested by Kon, Bessonov, Baskaiev 
and other ‘mechanists’.** Their argument is that the subject-matter of 
political economy is prima facie ‘material production’, the process of 
reproduction of the resources of the society in which productive forces 
(technology) and production relationships (social forms of the produc- 
tive system) constitute an entity, and in which both parts are intimately 
connected. The development of productive forces is the real basis, the 
substratum, in relation to which the production relations are only a 
‘social form’ in which the material production of society takes place. 
To leave the productive forces outside the scope of economic science is 
the same as to study ‘empty forms’ and not the real economic process 
as it occurs. 

In 1930 the Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party took sides in 
this acrimonious debate of the Soviet economists. It severely criticized 
both extremes. The severest blows were reserved for Rubin, who later 
was arrested as an alleged member of a ‘Menshevik conspiracy’ and 
condemned as a ‘wrecker’ and ‘enemy of the people’. 

But despite the condemnation of the ‘mechanists’ there is little 
doubt that the ‘mechanist’ approach had the upper hand in the de- 
velopment of Soviet economic thought. The whole Soviet economic 
situation pushed the economist towards focusing his attention on tech- 
nological and engineering problems to the detriment of the ‘social 
forms’ in which these problems may be solved. Production as such 
measured in amounts of steel, iron, textiles and so on became the central 
theme of Soviet economic publications. On the other hand, problems of 
wages and prices, the interchange between state-owned industry and 
private agricultural households came essentially under some kind of 
taboo, forbidden to objective and independent investigation. 

It may easily be shown that, on the basis of strict, ‘orthodox’ Marxian 
dogma, the ‘mechanists’ represent a revisionist tendency, an attempt to 
break away from the spirit if not from the letter of Marxian dialectics. 
But this revision is dictated by the social and political circumstances 
in which Soviet economic science found itself under the tutelage and 
requirements of the party line. In the ’thirties many of the assertions 
advocated by the ‘mechanist’ school were adopted and incorporated 
in the official Soviet economic doctrine. 


15 See the article by A. Kon in Pravda January 25th, 1929, and Bessonov in Izvestia, 
November 3oth, 1928. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SOCIALISM 
II. THEORIES OF SOVIET ‘MIXED’ ECONOMY 


1. The NEP and the Development of Soviet Economics 


The NEP introduced great changes in the methodological problems 
of Soviet economics. The Soviet economy became a ‘mixed’ economy, 
a heterogeneous entity consisting basically of three different sectors: 
the ‘socialist’, state-owned large and medium-sized industry and trans- 
port; the simple commodity economy of the poor and medium peasantry; 
and the capitalist sector of the NEP-bourgeoisie and of the well-to-do 
peasants. The NEP brought to life the spontaneous interplay of un- 
organized economic forces, especially in the interchange between town 
and country. The laws of a market economy began to function again, 
and the ‘scissors’ crises of the years 1923-26 proved to the ruling party 
that it was no longer master of the spontaneous economic behaviour of 
over 20 million ‘unorganized’ peasant husbandries. This brought 
a revival of ‘political economy’ on the traditional Marxian lines. The 
applicability of the principles and laws of Marxian economics in the 
‘petty-bourgeois’ and capitalist sectors of the Soviet economy evoked 
no doubts, and after the bitter years of extra-economic coercion of the 
War Communism period, the Soviet economists plunged, not without 
relish, into market-research analysis and studies of a micro-economic 
nature. 

The ‘mixed’ character of the economy led to another important 
change in the methodology of Soviet economics. It separated the 
theory of a fully-fledged socialist order from the theory of Soviet 
economy, making the latter a transitional stage to a socialist economy. 
At the time of War Communism these theories seemed to coincide. 
Now, however, they became separated in time and in content. 


2. Preobrazhensky’s Theory of Soviet Economics 


The first attempt to elaborate a theory of Soviet economy belongs to 
Eugene Preobrazhensky. He developed it in the book already men- 
tioned, The New Economics, published in 1925. 

‘My work’, Preobrazhensky writes, ‘is devoted not to the analysis of 
a... socialist system in general (although some elements of such a theory 
are included), . . . my work deals with the theory of the economy of 
the USSR in a period of the functioning of the law of primitive socialist 
accumulation’ (p. 20). 

‘Primitive socialist accumulation’ is the basic concept of Preo- 
brazhensky’s theoretical scheme. “The economic equilibrium of the 
Soviet economy’, he finds, ‘is settled on the basis of a struggle between 
two antagonistic laws: the law of value and the law of primitive socialist 
accumulation’ (p. 8). 
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Preobrazhensky emphasizes the distinction between ‘socialist accumu- 
lation’ and ‘primitive socialist accumulation’. The first he defines as 
‘adding to the functioning means of production the surplus product 
which is created inside a developed socialist economy . . . and which 
serves for reproduction on an enlarged scale’. The second is ‘the 
accumulation in the hands of the state of material resources, which 
come from outside, from sources not belonging to the body of the state 
economy’ (p. 9). 

Preobrazhensky writes that the development of a socialist industry 
in a backward country such as Soviet Russia is only possible through 
an exploitation of all the pre-socialist economic units in the country by 
the socialist state for the sake of industrialization. 


A socialist system and a system of private commodity production, when 
both are included in the framework of ‘national economy’, cannot exist to- 
gether on the basis of a perfect equilibrium between these two systems. 
Such an equilibrium cannot last because one system has to devour the 
other. Either a degradation or a development forward is possible here, not 
a stagnation, a remaining in one place (p. 10). 


From these premises Preobrazhensky brings up ‘the law of primitive 
socialist accumulation’. He formulates it in the following way: 


The more economically backward, ‘petty-bourgeois’, and agricultural a 
country is at the time of its transition to a socialist organization of produc- 
tion the smaller is... the fund of socialist accumulation and the greater 
will be the need to base the socialist accumulation on the exploitation of 
the pre-socialist economic forms... [And conversely:] The more 
economically and industrially advanced a country is at the time of a 
victorious socialist revolution ...the more the centre of gravity of 
socialist accumulation will switch to the productive basis of socialist 
economy proper (p. 12). 


Consequently in the concrete situation of the Soviet economy, Preo- 
brazhensky proposes a policy of high prices for industrial products and 
low prices for agricultural products, and through the medium of such 
‘non-equivalent exchange between town and country’, the state will 
acquire the necessary funds for socialist industrialization. 

As a matter of fact, Preobrazhensky is here expressing in a theoretical 
formulation what was a long established practice of Soviet economic 
policy during the NEP. Despite this, Bukharin and others began a 
vehement polemic against Preobrazhensky, accusing him of abandoning 
Lenin’s policy towards the peasantry and disrupting the worker-peasant 
alliance. 

It is significant that one obvious argument against the measures pro- 
posed by Preobrazhensky is not raised in the discussion by his critics. 
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This is the question of how efficient can be the non-equivalent price 
relations in procuring the necessary means for socialist accumulation. 
The peasantry, through a process of ‘naturalization’ of the self-con- 
tained peasant economy, has a very strong weapon in forcing down the 
industrial prices by refusing to buy industrial products. In fact as early 
as 1924, Soviet industry, whose output at that time was not higher than 
30 per cent of the pre-war level, suffered from a lack of demand caused 
by the high price level of industrial products. It seems that Preobraz- 
hensky was aware of these limitations in his economic proposals. At 
least, he emphasizes the need for inducing the peasantry to join some 
kind of producer-co-operatives. But, at that time, this raised the 
indignation of the overwhelming majority of Soviet economists, the 
most outspoken of them being Lapidus and Ostrovitianov. In a text- 
book of economics published by these writers they criticized severely 
the theory of Preobrazhensky. ‘Preobrazhensky’, they protest, ‘men- 
tions “artels” and communes, which . . . have now a secondary signifi- 
cance, because we cannot force the small owners . . . into productive 
co-operatives. This is to cross out the careful tactics recommended by 
Engels and Lenin in relation to the peasantry.’ ** 

This was written in 1928. Two years later the collectivization of 
Soviet agriculture was carried out on a scale and at a rate never dreamed 
of by Preobrazhensky. 


3. The Problem of the Economic Regulator 

In the later period of the NEP other attempts were made to elaborate 
a theory of the Soviet economy, i.e., to express in theoretical terms the 
trends and shifts of Soviet economic reality. In classifying these 
theoretical schemes we have to distinguish two stages of NEP: (1) the 
rehabilitation period, and (2) the period of reconstruction of Soviet 
industry. 

The first — from 1921 to 1927 — has as its principal task the restora- 
tion of the existing industrial capacities to their pre-war level. The 
second, beginning in 1927, concentrates on the need for rapid indus- 
trialization of the country beyond the pre-war level. 

In both these periods the crux of the problem is the relationship 
between state-owned industry and privately owned agriculture, in 
which latter occupation about 80 per cent of the Soviet population are 
to be found. 

The theories of Soviet economy in the early rehabilitation period 
emphasize the need to obey strictly the market laws of interchange 
between town and country. Some Soviet economists try to elaborate a 


16 J. A. Lapidus and K. Ostrovitianov, Political Economy in Connection with a Theory 
of Soviet Economy, 4th Russian edition, p. 458. 
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realistic theory of Soviet economy, according to which the two antipodes 
of the heterogeneous economy — the capitalist and the state-owned 
sectors — are to submit to the same laws of market economy.'’ These 
attempts are considered as very unsatisfactory from the point of view 
of the political aspirations of the ruling party, because they cast doubt 
on the subsequent ‘socialist’ character of state-owned industry. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Soviet economist, 
in his belief that the laws and categories of Marxian economics apply 
only to a commodity-capitalist economy, was severely handicapped in 
his endeavour to elaborate a theory of the Soviet economy. He 
employed the law of value and its derivatives in the study of the private 
economy, but he became doubtful and hesitant when he entered the 
field of the state-owned economy, the ‘socialist sector’. 

Is it still a commodity-producing economy? Is the law of value still 
applicable in the state-owned sector? What about the principles of 
distribution inside the ‘socialist’ sector? Is the worker there a ‘wage- 
earner’? Does it mean that he is selling his labour power as a com- 
modity? What is the economic meaning of the ‘fixed’ price as deter- 
mined by the state, when a commodity is produced and consumed 
inside the ‘socialist’ sector, a locomotive for example? What is the 
relation of this ‘price’ to the ‘value’? These and many other questions 
should be answered by a theory of the Soviet economy. In the compli- 
cated economic and political situation of Russia the answers were not 
simple. 


4. Khmelnitskaya’s Scheme of Soviet ‘Mixed’ Economy 

Some economists even went so far as to deny the possibility of 
elaborating a theory of the Soviet economy, because such a theory 
needs to unify thoroughly disparate elements, the socialist economy 
on the one hand, and the commodity-capitalist economy on the other. 
The most outspoken representative of this tendency is the well-known 
economist E. Khmelnitskaya.‘* According to her the elements of the 
Soviet economy are of two distinct and incompatible types. One type 
is to be found in the private sector only. This sector should be studied 
in the light and terms of Marxian economic doctrine. The laws govern- 
ing in this sector are of a blind, spontaneous character and the economic 
relations are ‘fetishized’; this determines the abstract and deductive 
character of the science which analyses it. The laws governing the 
‘socialist’ sector are of an entirely different nature. ‘The organized 
economy has undoubtedly its own inward regularities but they differ 


17 See J. Berztis, ‘Essays in the Theory of Soviet Economy’ in Under the Banner of 
Marxism, 192'7, nos. 10-11, and 1928, nos. 7-8. 

18 FE. Khmelnitskaya, ‘On the Theoretical Approach to the Study of Our Economy’, 
Ekonomicheskoye Obozreniye, 1925, no. 3. 
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in principle from the spontaneous, natural regularities of a heterogeneous 
system .. . From the terminological point of view and in actual fact we 
should speak here not about Jaws . . . but rather about rules of economic 
activity... .’2° 

In conformity with this approach Khmelnitskaya elaborated together 
with A. Leontiev a theoretical scheme of the Soviet ‘mixed’ economy.*°* 

The central idea of this scheme is the interplay of the spontaneity of 
the private sector with the ‘plan’ of the socialist sector. In the 
socialist sector the plan replaces the law of value and, consequently, 
socialist production is no longer commodity production. But the 
two sectors belong to the framework of one national economy 
and they have to mix. How does it happen? If in essence the two 
sectors, Leontiev and Khmelnitskaya urge, are of a different economic 
nature, they should form a ‘physical mixture’. But in reality this is a 
‘chemical compound’, which means that in the field of their interrelation 
the socialist sector (and this is a novelty in the sphere of Soviet economic 
thinking) has to obey the laws of the market and adopt the forms of a 
commodity and money economy. 

In this way our authors establish as a theoretical priority the domina- 
tion of the market economy over the socialist economy. The supreme 
regulator of both sectors is the law of value realized and determined 
by the market. And if one day the socialist tendency will occupy the 
dominant position and dislodge the capitalist elements of the economy, 


this will be the result of the economic superiority, the advantages of 


planned economy, and the higher productivity of labour in the socialist 
sector. 


5. K. Batayev’s Critique of the Theory of Two Regulators 

The theory of two regulators in the Soviet ‘mixed’ economy — the 
law of value as governing the ‘private compartment’ and the plan 
dominating the ‘socialist sector’ — provoked a heated discussion in 
Soviet economic literature. A penetrating and interesting critical 
appraisal of this theory was produced by K. Batayev.*? 

If it is true, argues Batayev, that the Soviet economy is regulated by 
two contradictory principles, we cannot avoid a fight between the two 
compartments of the Soviet economy and, consequently, ‘the only 
possible way in which we can proceed is the way indicated by Preo- 
brazhensky’. But the Soviet economy, according to Batayev, is not an 
amalgam. In reality it is an organic whole, and, this being so, the Soviet 


1 loc. cit., p. 66, Khmelnitskaya’s italics. 


a Leontiev and E. Khmelnitskaya, Essays in Transitional Economics, Moscow, 
1926. 


*1 K. Batayev, ‘On the Question of Setting Theoretical Problems of the 'Transitiona] 
Economy’, Bolshevik, 1928, nos. 8-9. 
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economist has to elaborate a theory of ‘symbiotic’ interpenetration of 
the different compounds of Soviet economy. 

Batayev disagrees with the statement made by Leontiev and Khmel- 
nitskaya that ‘neither the statics nor the dynamics of a post-capitalist 
economic structure evokes problems of a theoretical-economic nature’.** 
This is not true in the transition period. Here the economist has to 
study carefully all the modifications which occur in the nature and 
appearance of the productive process. 

Batayev notes that Leontiev and Khmelnitskaya consider, on the one 
hand, that value as an expression of the social form of labour does not 
exist in the ‘socialist compartment’ and, on the other hand, that the 
commodity-market form of value, i.e., price, remains in the socialist 
sector. 

According to Batayev, the contradiction springs from the fact that the 
socialist sector of the transition period is not identical with a fully- 
fledged socialist economy. In a developed socialist society the labour 
allocations for production will be accounted for and expressed directly 
in units of work-time. In the transition period this is impossible, be- 
cause (1) the Soviet economic system is not a self-contained closed 
system, isolated from the capitalist environment; (2) the productive 
forces are not yet so developed that they correspond entirely to the 
socialist character of the productive relationships. They are far below 
the level required for a fully-fledged socialist system. This, according 
to Batayev, is the basic contradiction of the transitional economy and 
it implies the necessity of using the value form even in the ‘socialist 
sector’. But remaining an expression of the social character of labour, 
value, nevertheless, ceases to play the part of a regulator of the economy. 
As a consequence, the nature of prices in the socialist compartment 
undergoes a transformation. Here, price is no longer value expressed 
in money. It is rather a ‘calculative method of economic accounting’. 
The price relationships and proportionalities between different indus- 
tries are no longer established in the market on the basis of the operation 
of the law of value, but they are determined as a result of a conscious 
policy conceived a priori. 

Here we have an early attempt to modify the price-value relationships 
in the Soviet state economy which later led to the theory of price 
formation as the money expression of modified value. 


6. The Law of ‘Labour Allocations’ 

In the rehabilitation period of NEP the idea that the market and 
market-value form the main regulator of the Soviet economy is in 
principle accepted by a great majority of Soviet economists. In a way 


8 loc. cit., p. 27. 
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similar to that presented by Khmelnitskaya and Leontiev, this theory is 
further elaborated by Lapidus and Ostrovitianov in their Political 
Economy in Connection with the Theory of Soviet Economy.** 

Nevertheless, comparing the two works, we find Lapidus and Ostrovi- 
tianov placing greater emphasis on the role of the planning authorities 
in regulating the mechanism of the Soviet economy. In this connection, 
they elaborate in more detail the theory of ‘labour allocations’. 

What is meant by the law of labour allocations? Lapidus and Ostrovi- 
tianov declare that: 


any society may exist only under the condition that some equilibrium is 
preserved between production and consumption. This equilibrium re- 
quires the maintenance of certain proportionalities in the distribution of 
labour among different industries. This law of proportionality of labour 
allocations exists in any society quite independent of the forms of produc- 
tive relationships. The difference consists only in the way it reveals itself 
in action. In a capitalist economy this law acts in spite of the human 
will and consciousness through the law of value; in a communist society it 
will act exclusively through the will and consciousness of men and will 
express itself in definite planning decisions by the appropriate authorities 
(loc. cit., p. 437). 


For Lapidus and Ostrovitianov, the law of labour allocations is a 
‘naturalized’ law of proportionalities and dependencies between 
different branches of productive activity, i.e. a law devoid of its value 
expression. But in the value expression of this law there is implicit a 
mechanism through which it functions. Unfortunately, Lapidus and 
Ostrovitianov do not give the objective criteria which determine the 
quantitative proportions of labour allocations. It may be assumed that 
this is to be calculated on a basis of labour input measured directly in 
units of working time. But even leaving aside the problem as to how 
practical such calculations in units of working time are, the law of 
labour allocations has a very serious defect from the point of view of the 
principles of planning. ‘Planning’ means the allocation not only ot the 
existing labour force but also of the available means of production. On 
the basis of the labour-value theory the Soviet economist speaks only 
of allocation of labour, leaving aside the allocation of ‘stored’ labour, 
i.e. capital. In a country as economically underdeveloped as Russia 
was, the problem of allocation of factors of production other than labour 
is even more important than the proper allocation of labour itself. 

According to Lapidus and Ostrovitianov, the law of labour allocations 


*8 Lapidus and Ostrovitianov ask the question: ‘By what tie are the ‘‘socialist” 
sector and the sector of small peasant agriculture bound together?’ ‘At the given stage 
of development’, they answer, ‘this may be done only through exchange, through the 
market’ (loc. cit., p. 488). 
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is in the Soviet economy, as in any other economy, the basis of the 
equilibrium of the productive relations. 

‘In conformity with the transition character of the Soviet economy 
we have here a combination of both forms of regulation; through the 
mechanism of the law of value and through the planned management. 
The latter, having the lead, uses the law of value for its own needs’ (loc. 
cit., p. 437). 

This ‘using of the law of value’ for the needs of economic develop- 
ment becomes, as we shall see later, one of the central ideas in the 
‘political economy of socialism’. 


7. The ‘Plan’ Conquers ‘Spontaneity’ 

In the later period of NEP, when Soviet industry attains the pre- 
war level, and when the necessity of a speedy industrialization becomes 
more obvious and pressing, a complete reversal occurs in the judgments 
of Soviet theoreticians concerning the nature of Soviet economy. 

All the previous theories of Soviet economy had two things in com- 
mon. First, they considered that the Soviet economy was regulated by 
the interplay of two ‘laws’, the law of market-value and the law of plan. 
Secondly, they underlined the preponderance of the market as a supreme 
arbiter in the struggle between plan and spontaneity. Now they switch 
to a reverse opinion. National planning, which formerly played the part 
of a corrective towards the market, is now considered as ‘the basic 
economic category’. Plan and market change their place of importance; 
the market becomes a corrective to the plan. This led to the accep- 
tance of only one regulator in the Soviet economy, namely the ‘national 
plan’. 

In 1930 L. M. Gatovsky in an article published in no. 4 of Planned 
Economy —‘The Methodological Problems of the Theory of Soviet 
Economy’ — sums up the basic premises of the Soviet economy. His 
summary may be regarded as the consensus of the majority of Soviet 
economists on the eve of the great transformation started by the first 
five-year plan and may be reduced to the following points: 

The main category of the Soviet economy is the national economic 
plan, understood as an ‘organized interference of state policy in the 
structure and functioning of the whole national economy’. 

In working out the plan the planners have to be aware of, on the one 
hand, the danger of overlooking the ‘natural-material’ limitations of 
planning, the dependence of the plan on the given stage of development 
of the productive forces and, on the other hand, the danger of ignoring 
the specific forms of social labour and the historically given characteris- 
tics of planning in a transition period. 

By ‘specific forms of social labour’ is meant the technical and cultural 
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level of development of the population which the planners must take 
into consideration. 


Being a planned economy, the Soviet economy is nevertheless not a 
socialist economy because: 


(a) it is still impossible to establish such proportions of economic 
activity as would exactly correspond to the given stage of productive 
forces. In other words, the social forms of the productive process do 
not correspond entirely to the productive forces. Some spontaneous 
elements in the Soviet economy should be taken into account and the 
plan should be corrected according to them; 


(b) the class structure of Soviet society still exists, and this fact 
modifies the laws of economic development; 


(c) market, price and money expressions of the economy still remain 
valid although they are going through a process of transformation. 
“~—"s3 
This transformation consists in the more rapidly increasing impor- 
tance of the natural elements of the plan, i.e. economic accounting in 
kind, which subordinates the pecuniary aspects of planning. The 
existence of a ‘financial’ plan (fimplan) parallel to the ‘material’ plan, 
that does not coincide entirely with it, is proof that the Soviet economic 
plan is not a socialist plan. The economic plan will acquire a socialist 
character only when the existence of a parallel financial plan will become 
unnecessary and planning will be done in ‘natural-material’ forms. 
3 
According to Gatovsky, the main methodological premises for study 
of the Soviet economy are: 


(a) the existence in Soviet economy of specific economic laws which 
cannot be reduced either to technical-engineering calculations or to 
purely voluntaristic and ‘teleological’ drives; 


(5) the specific character of Soviet economic laws. They differ not 
only from the laws of a commodity-capitalist society but also from the 
laws of a fully-fledged socialist economy; 


(c) the principle of planning is the prevailing form of productive 
relations. 


In Gatovsky’s theoretical scheme two aspects deserve to be under- 
lined: first, the Soviet overall planned economy, in which the plan is 
the only regulating factor, is not identical with the socialist economy. 
Secondly, in accordance with the traditional vein of Marxian economics, 
Gatovsky emphasizes the ‘natural’ character of socialist planning, con- 
siders the pecuniary, money expressions of value (and value itself) as 
belonging to a non-socialist economy. 
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III. THE BASIC CONCEPTS OF SOVIET ECONOMIC PLANNING 


1. Geneticists versus Teleologists 


At the end of the ‘rehabilitation period’ a radical change occurred in 
the thinking of the Soviet economic theoreticians. The necessity for 
swift industrialization weighed heavily on the economically backward 
country and, under pressure of the party authorities, the economists 
switched to work on long-range ‘perspective’ and general plans aiming at 
structural changes in the Soviet economy. Professors Kovalevsky, Gro- 
man, Bazarov, Strumilin and many others elaborated in some detail the 
methodological problems of long-range overall planning. In this connec- 
tion, some ingenious schemes were elaborated and we now deal with them. 

Soviet planners were soon involved in a controversy which occupied 
their attention for some time. This discussion is significant because it 
illustrates the nature and the limitations of Soviet economic planning. 
The crux of this controversy may be formulated as follows: should the 
economic plan be of a prognostical character, i.e., should it be based on 
the extrapolation of the previous, already known and analysed curves of 
economic development; or should the plan venture to establish new 
rates and new proportions of economic development, quite independent 
of the already observed laws and regularities? This problem — the plan 
as a forecast or as a programme — seems to be the main issue of a 
harsh and acrid discussion. Economists like Kondratiev, Bazarov and 
Groman stress the need to base economic planning on the existing stage 
of economic development and advocate a ‘genetic’ approach to the 
problem of planning. On the contrary, Strumilin, Kon and others, 
speaking for the party, emphasize the ‘teleological’ aspect of planning, 
ie., the need to achieve through the plan specific objectives and aims. 
In other words, the first stresses the static aspect, the second the 
dynamic aspect of planning. 

A closer examination reveals that behind this theoretical problem is 
hidden the real issue, namely, to what extent can the state interfere in 
the economic life of the country? What are, if any, the limits of political 
intervention by the state in the functioning of economic laws; or, to 
express this in other words, what is the role of extra-economic factors 
in changing the economic structure of the country? 

A careful reading of the polemics between the ‘geneticists’ and 
‘teleologists’ reveals that the cleavage between the two opposing 
schools was in reality narrower than Soviet writers try to depict it now. 
Groman, for example, an outstanding exponent of geneticism, stresses that 
the plan should be based on ‘a synthesis of the genetic and teleological 
viewpoints’. He adds, however, that ‘the first remains predominant’.** 


24 Quoted by Strumilin, Problems of Planning, p. 19. 
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According to another geneticist, Bazarov, ‘teleology and genetics are 
not contradictory. Both are dialectically tied up as parts of an organic 
whole’. “This’, Bazarov insists, ‘is the point of departure for the 
realization of the plan, but in establishing exact quantitative data and 
strict calendar terms for the future, the predictive function of the plan 
predominates over teleological purposiveness.’** In support of this 
attitude Bazarov reasons in the following way: According to Marxian 
epistemology the whole social and economic development is strictly 
determined. Assuming that we have a perfect knowledge of past and 
present conditions, we should be able, on the basis of a genetic, scientific 
investigation, to predict exactly the future economic development. 
But unfortunately, we do not have a perfect knowledge of the past and 
present. For this reason, being unable to predict accurately, we have 
to foretell the results of development in the form of some aprioristic, 
teleological objectives and only after, a posteriori, can we scientifically 
prove and demonstrate them. 

As we see, the geneticists do not deny the purposive activity of state 
and party policy. On the other hand, the teleologists do not deny the 
necessity of basing, as Strumilin expresses it, ‘teleology on genetics’. 
The difference lies merely in the emphasis put by the former on the 
objective conditions and objective trends, and by the latter on ‘the 
class striving of the working class and its party’. The purpose of the 
economic plan, according to Strumilin, is not to preserve the economic 


situation in which Russia found itself in the years 1927 or 1928. The 
economic plan should express in economic terms the postulates of the 
party programme. 

‘At this stage of elaborating the economic plan’, Strumilin contends, 


we follow not the genetic but the teleological trend. Some tasks or direc- 
tives lead to objectives, not as a transition from cause to effect, but as we 
proceed in an opposite direction, from the final goal to the selection of such 
means as will lead to the realization of the presupposed goals in the shortest 
time. Of course, as adherents of scientific socialism we cannot put before 
ourselves utopian tasks. We need full certitude that our directives are 
realizable. For this we must be sure about the effectiveness of the means 
we choose for the realization of our objectives . . . In other words we have 
to construct our teleological chain of means and aims on the firm scientific 
basis of a knowledge of their genetic relation as causes and effects.** 


As we can see from these quotations, the difference between the 
geneticists and the teleologists is not so great as the party economists 
tried to represent later. The crux of the discussion is not the problem 


*5 7. Bazarov, “The Principles of Construction of a Perspective Plan’, Planned 
Economy, 1928, no. 2, p. 28. 
*6 Strumilin, loc. cit., p. 27. 
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of blending genetic and teleological approaches in constructing economic 
plans. The real issue is: what are the appropriate ways and means for 
industrialization and collectivization? Should the state accomplish 
these structural transformations by making use of economic levers, or 
should it use extra-economic coercion and administrative pressure? 
This is the heart of the matter, the hidden, underlying controversy in 
the dispute among the economists. A complete collectivization accom- 
plished in three years was unthinkable even for the extreme left ad- 
herents of ‘Trotsky, who advocated the elimination of kulaks by taxes 
and a specific price policy. But even they excluded the possibility of 
forcing by mere administrative measures the bulk of the peasantry to 
join the kolkhozy. Only after this ‘administrative revolution’ from above 
was accomplished and the overall collectivization became reality, did 
the economists accept the new economic situation and emphasize more 
strongly than before the teleological aspects of economic planning. 


2. Kovalevsky’s ‘Working Hypothesis’ of the General Economic Plan 


In the preparatory stage of the first five-year plan some Soviet 
economists (Kovalevsky, Feldman, Sabsovich) tried to make use of 
Marx’s schemes of reproduction (developed by him in the last chapter 
of the second volume of Capital) in constructing a long range perspective 
plan of the Soviet economy. The most elaborate attempt was made by 
N. A. Kovalevsky who, taking as a point of departure Marx’s schemes 
of reproduction, elaborated a ‘working hypothesis’ of the general 
economic plan.?’ 

Kovalevsky sets himself the task of elaborating a system of inter- 
connected indicators capable of reflecting the quantitative and quali- 
tative changes in Soviet economic development for a period of 10-15 
years. This can be done, he observes, in two ways: (1) by the method 
of induction, starting with partial plans and by combining them into a 
complete plan of the national economy, or (2) in a deductive way, by 
using Marx’s schemes of reproduction on an enlarged scale. 

As basic indicators of his scheme Kovalevsky considers the following 
data: (1) the ‘net annual product’ (Y), in the terms of Marx’s scheme 
vs, (2) the size of the available labour force expressed in man-hours of 
work (L), (3) the average productivity of labour, expressed as the out- 
put of an hour of work (K), (4) the ‘material funds’ of production, the 
aggregate capital of the country (C), (5) that part of the net national 
product which goes for reproduction on an enlarged scale (Ya), (6) the 
remaining part of the net national product, which goes into individual 
consumption (Yc), (7) the amount of the annual amortization fund (A). 


27 .N. A. Kovalevsky, ‘On the Construction of a General Plan’, Planned Economy, 
1930, no. 3. 
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In this system of indicators three relations are decisive for the 
dynamics of the economy. First, the relation of Y to C, called by 


Kovalevsky ‘the coefficient of reproduction’ (2). Second, the relation 
of the investment fund to the national product, called by Kovalevsky 


‘the function of the productive accumulation’ (¥), and finally, the 
relation of the consumed part of the national product to the national 
product as a whole (¥) . From the point of view of the industrialization 
of the country the paramount relations are the first and the second. 
The first depends on the dynamics of the productivity of labour and 
on the size of the available labour force. The second depends on the 
decision of the planners, and it may be considered as the directive of 
economic policy. 

The decisive factor in this system of indicators is the productivity of 
labour. This is the key link in the chain of extended reproduction in 
Kovalevsky’s scheme. In projecting the dynamics of the above- 
mentioned indicators, Kovalevsky discerns two stages of development. 
The first, which may be called the extensive period, is marked by the 
fact that the limit of economic strain of the country, i.e. the maximum 
level of production, is conditioned by the available labour force, by the 
actually worked man-hours. At this stage productivity of labour under- 
goes only small changes, and to accelerate the process of industrializa- 
tion, the planners must raise the amount of working man-hours by 
introducing an uninterrupted process of production, three working 
shifts a day, employment of women and youth, etc. At this stage, 
moreover, the paramount function is the function of the ‘productive 
accumulation’, i.e., the part which goes for production of means of 
production in its relation to the net national product. Consequently, 
in this extensive stage, consumption remains on a low level and the 
emphasis is put on the productive accumulation. 

The picture changes in the second or intensive period. Here the pro- 
ductivity of labour shows a rapid increase as a result of modernizing 
industry. The emphasis switches to the ‘coefficient of efficiency’, i.e., 
to the part of the national product which goes for individual consump- 
tion. The standard of living increases at an accelerating rate. In this 
stage, reproduction on an enlarged scale takes place on the basis of the 
ever growing productivity of labour, which is possible only on the 
supposition that technological innovations will always be available.** 

*8 Kovalevsky never raised this question, because for him the main task of the 
perspective plan consisted in catching up and surpassing the American level of econo- 
mic development, which implies that the Soviet economy will share in the inventions 
and improvements of American technology. In this aspect Kovalevsky was very 


optimistic. According to the data of his scheme, in fourteen years, that is by 1944, con- 
sumption per capita in Russia was to have become equal to the American level. 
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But the weak part is the first stage of Kovalevsky’s scheme. How can 
the state arrange for the working labour force to be occupied in the 
field of investment goods without a corresponding fund of consumption 
goods? There is a striking similarity between Kovalevsky’s ‘period of 
extensive industrialization’ and Preobrazhensky’s ‘primitive socialist 
accumulation’. Both have the same prerequisite: the state comes into 
possession of a considerable reserve of consumption goods, mostly 
grain, and uses it as (1) a wage fund for the increased army of industrial 
workers and (2) a commodity to be exchanged in foreign trade for invest- 
ment goods. 

The coupling of the first five-year plan with the collectivist revolution 
in Soviet agriculture, in both of which record-breaking feats, ‘shock’ 
and ‘storm’ tactics played a great part, made the economic planning 
look like an improvised affair. This has induced some students of 
Soviet economics to deny the planned character of Soviet economy. 
‘Soviet economy’, A. Yugov writes, ‘is a state-operated economy, but 
it is not an economy operated under a planning system.’** This view is 
not persuasive. A close examination of the Soviet industrialization 
plans merely leads to the conclusion that Soviet planning has been 
conducted in the midst of an ‘industrial revolution’ and of a far-going 
and deep-reaching structural transformation of Soviet agriculture. This 
economic revolution is, moreover, still going on.*° 


3. ‘The Law of Correspondence’ Between the Productive Forces and 
Economic Relations 


The proclamation of a fully-fledged socialist order in the Soviet 
Union set Soviet social scientists the task of bringing the newly pro- 
claimed socio-economic order into accord with the philosophic principles 
of Marx; namely, with the theory of historical materialism. 

According to Marx, the main dynamic force which conditions the 
changes in the economic structure of society is the contradictory inter- 
relation between the productive forces and economic relationships. 
Does this apply to the Soviet society? Before the ‘proclamation’ of 
socialism, many Soviet writers answered this in the affirmative. After 
the proclamation of socialism, this contradiction between the productive 
forces and economic relationships had to be ‘eliminated’. The merit of 


29 A. Yugov, Russia’s Economic Front for War and Peace, 1942, p. 237. 

3° This industrial revolution in Russia differs basically from that which took place 
in the West 150-100 years ago. The main distinction seems to be that the Soviet 
industrial revolution (as well as the industrialization of some other underdeveloped, 
semi-independent countries, especially on the Asiatic continent) is carried on not by a 
class of industrial ‘entrepreneurs’, ‘captains of production’ who are the owners of the 
plants and factories, but by a politically organized group which concentrates in its 
hands the monopoly of economic and political power. 
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this elimination belongs to Stalin. He did this in an article published 
in 1938 under the title ‘Dialectical and Historical Materialism’, where 
he writes: ‘In contrast [to the capitalistic countries] an instance in which 
the relations of production completely correspond to the character of 
the productive forces is the socialist national economy of the USSR, 
where the social ownership of the means of production fully corresponds 
to the social character of the process of production, and where, because 
of this, economic crises and the destruction of productive forces are 
unknown.’*? 

It is hard to overestimate all the implications involved in this state- 
ment.*? If true, it means, first, that no antagonistic relationships exist 
in the sphere of Soviet economy. The only tension or contradiction 
known in this economy is the tension of the society as a whole against 
the natural environment, society versus nature. Secondly, the ‘economic 
structure’ of Soviet society reaches the blessed stage in which all the 
changes of this structure take place harmoniously, in full accord with 
the changed productive forces.** Thirdly, all the changes in the socio- 
economic structure of the USSR will take place not as a result of social 
tensions, but as a consequence of the policy of ‘conscious’ leaders, who 
know exactly what is for each moment the ‘historical necessity’ and what 


31 J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, English edition, 1945, p. 586. 

82M. B. Mitin, the most representative of Soviet philosophers, speaking about this 
quotation of Stalin considers that ‘Stalin has opened a new chapter in the development 
of our sociological theory by discovering the “‘law of correspondence”’ of productive 
forces and production relationships in a socialist system’. Philosophy in the USSR in 
the Last 25 Years, p. 11. 

83In general, from a philosophical point of view (which in the concrete Soviet 
situation means the point of view of Marxian dialectics) a trend may be discerned in 
the development of Soviet social sciences which may be called the ‘harmonious’ 
tendency. 

Marx (following Hegel), considered that as long as a ‘formation’ or*‘category’ arises 
as a result of an interplay of contradictions, this ‘formation’ or ‘category’ will last as 
long as this interplay of contradictions is in force. So, for example, the state is an 
expression of internal contradictions of class societies, and once formed it remains in 
contradiction to the society proper. This is now entirely overlooked by the Soviet 
dialecticians. According to them the ‘formation’, and ‘category’ persist despite the 
fact that the underlying contradiction which brought this ‘category’ to life is now 
replaced by ‘co-operation’. So we have in the Soviet society ‘classes’, workers and 
peasants, but these are no longer antagonistic classes. We have ‘state’ and ‘society’ 
but their interrelation is harmonious, and the state becomes ‘the personification of the 
will and conscience of the society’. (L. A. Leontiev, The Political Economy of Socialism 
in the Works of Lenin and Stalin, Moscow, 1948, p. 15.) In the sphere of economics we 
have the ‘socialist commodity’ which has ‘value’ and ‘use value’ but here again they are 
in a harmonious relationship. ‘In the USSR there is no contradiction between the 
concrete kind of labour which creates use values and abstract socially necessary labour 
which creates value.’ (N. A. Voznesensky, Soviet Economy During the Second World 
War, English edition, p. 122.) And finally, as the apogee of this ‘harmonious’ trend 
the basic contradiction of socio-economic dynamics, namely the contradiction between 
the productive forces and economic relationships is replaced by the ‘law of corre- 
spondence’ formulated by Stalin. The Soviet official doctrine is dialectical only in 
relation to the outside world: the ‘conflicts’, tensions, contradictions are pushed in one 
direction, that of the interrelation of the social system as a whole and its ‘capitalist 
environment’. 
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social changes correspond best to the development of the productive 
forces. 

In accepting the ‘law of correspondence’ the Soviet social scientist 
comes unavoidably to the conclusion that the Soviet authorities by their 
directives and decrees always express adequately the objective laws of 
development of the Soviet economy. In fact, they replace them, the 
state being the only regulator of the whole of economic life. In this 
situation, some doubts necessarily arise concerning the objectivity and 
scientific validity of the laws by which the socialist economy is regulated. 
As for these doubts, the prevailing explanation of the Soviet theorist is as 
follows: The objectivity of the laws governing the socialist economic 
system is determined by the given degree of development of the pro- 
ductive forces, by the size and skill of the available labour force, by 
the material resources in the possession of the state, by the given pro- 
ductivity of labour, etc. These are objective data, on the basis of which 
the state determines its economic plans. But what happens if the state 
fails in its economic decisions, when it errs, when there becomes mani- 
fest a deviation between the objective economic laws and the decisions 
of Gosplan? Unfortunately, this problem in the given conditions is 
‘untouchable’ for Soviet economic theory. 

It is no wonder in such a situation that the country which has the 
greatest experience in overall, long range planning has in fact a very 
undeveloped theory of planning, a theory which can hardly be con- 


sidered scientifically valid. The Soviet economists are very well aware 
of the shortcomings of their economic theory. Time and again the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR expresses the urgent need for an 
elaborated theory of socialist economy. Only the future will show 
whether Soviet economic science will be able to overcome the ad- 
ministrative and political controls and elaborate an objective, scienti- 
fically valid theory of socialist planning. 


ADAM KAUFMAN 





A NOTE ON TURNOVER TAX AND PRICES 


May I be allowed to add a footnote to Mrs. Robinson’s postscript (to 
her review of Professor Bettelheim’s book) in your July issue? Although 
I heard a good deal about it at the time, I did not myself take part in 
the discussion on which Mrs. Robinson bases her contention that ‘in 
the USSR rates of turnover tax are rarely altered, and are not used in 
order to equilibrate supply and demand in particular commodities’ 
(p. 57). I speak, therefore, with diffidence, since I do not know the 
precise character of the questions asked on that occasion and of the 
answers given. But to avoid too hasty jumping to conclusions on this 
matter, I think I might place on record that I did not personally find 
anything to confirm this statement in such talk as I was able to have 
with Soviet economists (during the period of the economic conference 
in Moscow); and from one authoritative source I got the answer that 
there was nothing ‘in principle’ to exclude the use of changes in turnover 
tax as an instrument of price-policy in this way. 

Evidently, there are two main ways in which short-period variations 
in the supply-demand position of particular commodities can be met. 
One (which our Western textbooks have prejudiced us to regard as the 
normal way) is to allow short-period prices to fluctuate in response to 
the current supply-demand relationship; and to regard a high ratio of 
short-period price to cost (or to some ‘normal value’) as a prima facie 
reason for increasing supply in the ensuing plan-periods. The other is 
to keep prices (with some exceptions) in some fairly constant relation- 
ship to cost (or to ‘normal value’) and to allow short-period variations 
in the supply-demand situation to result in varying rates of running- 
down of stocks (or even shop-shortages and queues). In this case 
priority for increased output in the next plan-period will presumably 
be assigned (other things being equal) to those commodities which 
show the quickest running-down of stocks or the longest queues. As 
Mrs. Robinson suggests, the latter is a quite reasonable course to pursue, 
although it is not without its inconveniences for the consumer. In a 
period of rapid general improvement in the supply-position, however, 
such inconveniences may be regarded as relatively unimportant, and at 
any rate transitory. 

But I find it difficult to believe that the second policy is exclusively 
relied on, and that there is no mixing with it of the first.* In the suc- 


1 I see that Professor Cairncross (in his article in your October issue, which appeared 
after the above Note was written), on the basis of ‘later discussion with Soviet econo- 
mists’, thinks it ‘fairly certain that the rate of turnover tax on individual commodities 
is changed from time to time, but rarely for short-period reasons’. This (or similar) 
discussion is cited as the basis for other and more sweeping generalizations in the same 
issue; but to comment on them would be out of place in this present Note. 

® Another article in your July issue showed how before the war the turnover tax was 
used to equate the consumption of oil with the supply (page 13, esp. footnote 32). 
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cessive price-reductions of recent years, the price-cuts have been very 
different for different things. In some cases, of course, ‘social con- 
siderations’ have had an influence: e.g., new commodities like television 
sets and refrigerators where it is desired to ‘educate’ demand, or the 
price-spread between vodka and light wines deliberately designed to 
discourage consumption of the former. But, apart from these cases, it is 
hard to believe that the differences of price-cut have not been influenced, 
at least in part, by current differences in the supply-position (price-cuts 
tending to be smaller in the case of things which were still in short 
supply). It is possible, of course, that, as Mrs. Robinson asserts, the 
differences are explained entirely by different reductions in production- 
cost in various lines. Against this supposition, however, there has to 
be set the following statement in a Pravda article on the price cuts of 
last year (Pravda, March 1st, 1951): ‘As a result of the new reduction 
of State retail prices, the additional cheapening of the cost of consumer 
goods in a single year will amount to 27,500 million rubles. This sum 
means a pure loss to the state budget, and at the same time a pure gain 
to the population’ (italics mine). 

If the consumers’ gain from price-reductions is an equivalent loss to 
the Budget, this can only mean that the price-reduction comes from a 
lowering either of turnover tax rates or of industrial and distributive 
profit-margins (and hence of the taxed part of profits which goes into 
the Budget). Of the latter there is no sign; and the proportional cut in 
profit would have to be large to yield the sum involved. In fact, the 
1951 Budget estimates provided for a substantial increase in revenue 
from taxed profits (47.21 milliard rubles against 40.37 in the previous 
year). If the statement in Pravda is to be taken at its face value, it 
certainly looks as though some cuts in turnover tax rates occurred in 
that year at any rate, and were the immediate instrument whereby the 
price-cuts were effected. 

As regards the total yield of turnover tax, this showed a falling ten- 
dency from 1947 to 1950; in 1951 there was a return to the 1948 level, 
and the 1952 Budget estimates provide for a further rise of 5 per cent 
(with a much bigger rise in revenue from profits tax). But, despite these 
small increases last year and this year, the importance of this source 
of revenue has continued to fall as a proportion of total revenue (from 
66 per cent in 1947 to 51 per cent in 1952). Again, this may be explained 
by reductions of cost-price (to which the tax-rate is related as a per- 
centage); but in view of the order of magnitude of the rise in retail 
turnover during the period in question, it seems hardly explicable in 
terms of cost-reduction alone. 

Mavrice Doss 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


Pravo na Trud, Professor A. E. Pasherstnik, Moscow, Yurizdat. 1951, 
230 pp. 

Professor Pasherstnik’s monograph is a creditable example of the 
new type of Soviet academic synthesis. Western sources are neglected 
and there is the usual long tirade on the exploitation of workers by 
capitalists in other countries. Nevertheless the book is a rather scientific 
account of the subject in the light of strictly communist sources, 
especially the Stalin Constitution (Art. 118) and the more recent legis- 
lation. The author contributed a section to Professor N. G. Alexandrov’s 
recent treatise on Soviet Labour Law (reviewed by Peter Heller in 
Soviet Studies, vol. 2, April 1951, pp. 378ff.) but in the present work 
differs markedly in his views from Professor Alexandrov. The latter 
regarded direction of labour as in a sense contractual, by ‘implied con- 
sent’, like the ‘general will’ of Rousseau but Pasherstnik has no patience 
for this sophistry. Professor Alexandrov also regarded physical dis- 
abilities, which incapacitated one from working, as legal exceptions to 
the right to work, whereas the present author considers them legally 
irrelevant and factual in nature, like infancy or want of skill. The 
author differs from other writers on points of detail, which are not, 
however, of such general importance, especially on strict juridical 
definitions of the concepts employed in this field of law. 

The legal idea of a ‘right to work’ and a ‘duty to work’ is attractive 
in its novelty. We still continue the eighteenth-century tradition of 
rights of property as predominant, although today wages, and not 
income from property, are coming to predominate in the economic 
scene. Our own Lord Justice Denning recognized this in a dictum in the 
recent case of Lee v. Showmen’s Guild of Great Britain (The Times, 
April 6th, 1952, p. 9) when he said, in the Court of Appeal: ‘A man’s 
right to work was just as important as, if not more important than, his 
rights of property. The courts intervened every day to protect rights of 
property. They must also intervene to protect the right to work.’ 
Professor Pasherstnik treats the right and duty as correlative and it 
might be unreal to do otherwise. It seems paradoxical that Soviet law 
nowhere directly compels a man to seek work, though the law has much 
to say about the conditions of work once he enters upon his duties 
(p. 163). Hence the actual entering upon work is a vital phase in the 
USSR, not matched in our own legal system where it is regarded as 
simply a beginning of performance of a pre-existing obligation. There 
are, of course, formal labour contracts in the USSR, but labour law 
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does not necessarily postulate these contracts. It applies equally well 
to other labour relationships. The idea of a ‘right to work’ does not 
mean that the Soviet state creates works projects for the sake of keeping 
workers employed. The book claims that the USSR has so much work 
to do that there is a labour shortage. Planners decide what manpower 
is needed, when and where, and state ministries of labour and labour 
reserves, trade unions and state enterprises all have a part to play in the 
recruitment, training and distribution of manpower. In order to attract 
workers to jobs which are most urgent there are special rewards in the 
shape of promotion, better housing, better rations, increased seniority, 
and the like. Actual direction of labour is only used in the case of 
young trainees and higher technical staff. Workers were originally 
recruited in the main from surplus farm labour, after the mechanization 
of agriculture. Young people in the towns are now an important source 
of new manpower, but drives for recruits for industry are still carried 
on in the countryside and are well organized. The wartime movement 
of town workers back to the land is now long past. Those farm workers 
are taken whose work is least important for the functioning of the 
collective farm. Young farmers seem particularly valued, as they are 
still adaptable, and have not yet found their niche on the farm. 

Recruits from collective farms are given labour contracts. The author 
states that the law requires such workers to be given fixed-term con- 
tracts. As he also says that the usual labour contract is one of indefinite 
duration this must mean that this is now a minor source of manpower 
for industry. The reason for the fixed term is not stated, but such terms 
were originally a protection for the worker at a time when dismissals 
were commoner, and meant to give him greater security. In fact it 
seems now to have the opposite effect, from a point of view of stability. 
The fixed term is usually a year and at the end of that time renewal 
requires the consent of both sides (p. 129). In order to induce the 
collective farmer to remain in industry there are various incentives, 
such as bonuses. The original contract is in writing and recorded at 
the collective farm. If the worker decides to return to the farm he is 
entitled to resume active membership of the farm. In practice renewal 
appears to be usual. Dismissal at the end of the fixed term seems to be 
discouraged. The signature of long-term contracts by workers is en- 
couraged by various incentives, e.g., facilitated building loans, bonuses, 
longer holidays and so on. 

Labour contracts are also used to recruit trained men who have law- 
fully left work without being disabled from working. A usual illustra- 
tion is the closing down of a factory, or reduction of its establishment. 
Workers are offered similar work in nearby locations but are not bound 
to leave their home and may then resume freedom of action. 
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The book gives numerous details on training courses of many kinds. 
Young people receive initial training, to give them a trade qualification. 
Workers already employed are encouraged to attend further training 
courses, many of these being ‘on the job’ courses. Workers also act as 
teachers in many of these courses. There is power to conscript young 
people to attend training courses (decrees of October 2nd, 1940, and 
June 19th, 1947). The ages are 14 to 18, and this power extends to 
girls as well as boys. The author claims that, in fact, voluntary applica- 
tions for enrolment are so numerous that the power to conscript is not 
at present being exercised. The courses vary in length from a few 
months to several years, depending on the type of training and its 
advanced nature. On completion of the training period the young man 
or woman is liable to direction for a period of three or four years. This 
means that he or she cannot choose his or her job, like other workers 
first starting work. As workers can in any case only resign in particular 
circumstances provided by law this ‘direction’ may not seem to make 
much difference once they start work, but, in fact, the young trainees 
do not have the right to refuse transfers to other places during the 
period of ‘paying off’ their debt for maintenance and training (otrabotka), 


_a right which other workers have. At the end of otrabotka the trainee 
merges in the general class of workers and comes under the general 


labour law. The end of otrabotka does not seem marked by any special 
ceremony. The trainee signs a labour contract at the outset, though his 
liability to direction may cause its effects to be for a time somewhat 
different for him, and this form of contract remains unchanged by the 
expiration of the period of probation. 

The author constantly emphasizes the exceptional nature of labour 
conscription in the full sense of being forced to work without choice, 
e.g., away from home or out of one’s own trade. Such conscription is 
lawful in cases of calamities like fires or floods. During the war 1941-45 
it was practised on a large scale but the author insists that that does not 
prejudice his argument. The emergencies were more numerous and 
enduring but they were still emergencies in the legal sense. 

There is relatively little material on protection of the right to work 
in the abstract sense. Professor Pasherstnik does say that managements 
are forbidden by law from refusing to accept a worker because of his 
personal background or social origins (Collection of Laws of the USSR, 
1936, no. 31, pa. 276). The worker may complain to the public attorney 
if refused work in this way. If a worker is recruited for industry and 
sent to a factory the management appears to have no power, without 
special cause, to reject the worker (Order of USSR Attorney General, 
May 28th, 1948, pa. 161). Infants in law have full capacity to engage in 
labour contracts. Work usually starts at the age of 16, but trade unions 
D 
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may consent to employment at 14 or over, and apprenticeship at that 
age is possible. Illness or incapacity does not end the right to work. 
Jobs entailing reduced demands on the worker must generally be 
offered him, if they exist. In other cases the worker need not work 
but has certain facilities to work. There are the well-known privileges 
of pregnant women. The book makes no reference of any kind to con- 
vict labour. This may, however, be regarded as an administrative 
matter, just as agricultural labour is left out of this book and dealt with 
in books on agrarian law. 

The right to work is also a right to work in one’s own trade or 
speciality. Great weight is laid on complete exploitation of skills. 
Workers who are not put to the best possible use can complain to their 
trade unions and to higher management channels. Very occasionally 
some management fails to use a trainee in the job for which he has 
been trained at state expense. The author states there was an instance 
of this which led to an investigation, but gives no details (p. 39). The 
worker is vigilant in protecting his own interests, since the skilled 
specialist enjoys many advantages over less skilled workers, such as a 
higher pay grade and better conditions. On the other hand this entails 
responsibility in some cases to be transferred away from home (decree 
of October 19th, 1940). Where the state launches a new enterprise in 
Siberia or some other remote region it has the right to move the higher 
types of specialists, like engineers and architects, without their consent. 
They receive added seniority and other compensations, and their wives 
are released from their work to follow them. — 

Workers can resign if too ill to work, where no easy work is available 
in the same factory. They have a right to resign if accepted for training 
courses. In most cases they can resign if the local plant is shut down. 
If management contests the resignation, the worker can sue for a court 
declaration that the resignation is lawful. 

The ease of finding new employment in the expanding economy of 
the USSR does not relieve management of liability for wrongful dis- 
missal. The state is clearly concerned at labour wastage and its cam- 
paign of incentives against labour fluctation is supported by the rules 
of law specifying the grounds for dismissal. The letter of the Labour 
Code of the RSFSR must now be read in the light of the campaign for 
stability of employment. The Code permits dismissal at the end of 
fixed-term contracts or by mutual consent. It allows discharge if an 
enterprise is closed down (Article 47) but this is stated by the present 
author to be uncommon today. There are detailed provisions for dealing 
with a shut-down where it occurs. The men with the highest skills 
are kept, and last to be dismissed are workers who are attending night 
schools, children of war veterans and the sole bread-winner of a family 
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(pp. 50-51). Commission of certain offences entitles management to 
dismiss but today the worker is disciplined rather than dismissed, unless 
incorrigible (p. 52). Disability is an excuse for dismissal under the 
Code, but, as we have seen, this is not usual in practice. Incompetence 
is a technical ground for dismissal but every effort is in fact made to 
down-grade but retain the worker. 

One of the main objectives of on-the-job training is to enable men 
to learn supplementary skills, e.g., to repair their own machines (p. 
151). Combination of jobs has been usual for some years. At first it 
was quantitative, the manning of more machines per man, but now 
the operations need not be closely associated. They may be distinct 
in kind and may be done at some distance one from another (p. 157). 

To a lawyer the most interesting part of the book is the concluding 
section, which attempts a juridical analysis of the labour relation in 
the USSR today. The worker retains autonomy of will and may be 
regarded as a free agent in the following limited spheres: 

(1) in deciding to work (though economic compulsion is no doubt 
very effective in a country without private fortunes); 

(2) in choosing the place to work in (except during probation and in 
the case of certain specialists); 

(3) in deciding on the kind of work to be performed by the worker; 

(4) in fixing the amount of pay, within the limits provided by law; 

(5) in agreeing to certain other terms and conditions on which the 
law is not imperative, and which the law does not withdraw from 
private contract, e.g., in some cases, duration of work, housing con- 
ditions. Most other terms of labour contracts are provided by law, but 
this is not very different in a juridical sense from the present practice 
in Western countries, with standard terms of contract. Many of a 
worker’s privileges derive from law, e.g. the right to be retained inde- 
finitely at work. Even in the case of trainee-graduates, who are liable 
to direction, it is stated that they are offered a choice of localities in 
which to work. 

The author does not deal with the terms of a collective labour con- 
tract. He does refer to the power of the Ministry of Labour Reserves 
to make contracts with enterprises, the terms of which will bind indi- 
vidual workers (p. 125ff.), but this appears to concern recruitment rather 
than general conditions of labour. 

Professor Pasherstnik insists on the right of the state to use direction 
or conscription of labour if the needs of the community require it. 
At the same time he regards the voluntary labour contract as the classic 
form of initiating labour relations in industry. He contrasts it with 
membership of a collective farm where duties are less clearly defined. 

There is considerable academic controversy over the definition of a 
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labour contract. Pasherstnik regards it as a bilateral voluntary agree- 
ment as to wages and type of work, within the general legislative frame- 
work. He distinguishes the performance of isolated acts from regular 
service, and rehearses the various types of ‘going to work’ (pp. 209ff.). 
He also distinguishes election to office, where the man serves for a fixed 
term but is liable to be recalled by his electors. The author touches on 
the special classes of people, like teachers and government officials, who 
may only be dismissed in special ways, but he does not do so in great 
detail. 

In the course of his legal analysis Professor Pasherstnik refers to 
some statistics which may be interesting. At the end of 1950 the figure 
of employed persons in the USSR was 39m. while 37m. were at schools 
or higher educational institutions. 72 per cent of the national expendi- 
ture is on wages. 14m. additional workers are needed by industry from 
the rural population each year. Trade schools supplied 1m. trained 
workers in 1948, 723,000 in 1949 and 494,000 in 1950. 

It is interesting to note that a meeting of the staff of the Kalinin 
Legal Institute at Leningrad has recently been devoted to a discussion 
of the book under review, and readers may wish to consider the type of 
objection made to it. The most important critic was Professor V. M. 
Dogadov, himself an authority in this field. The following were his 
main criticisms (Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1952, no. 4, p. 74). 
Dogadov praised the general Marxist and Stalinist approach and the 
emphasis on the positive construction of a communist society. Professor 
Pasherstnik on page 25 of his book based the right to work, by defini- 
tion, on the principle in Article 12 of the Stalin Constitution, ‘from each 
according to his ability’. He added that improvement of skill was 
encouraged and promoted. Professor Dogadov preferred to define the 
right to work ‘in accordance with Article 12’. The difference is very 
subtle but Dogadov thought Pasherstnik’s definition gave the right to 
work too relative and qualified a sense, a right conditional on the 
possession of ability. On p. 126 Pasherstnik referred to the labour 
recruitment campaigns organized by the Ministry of Labour Reserves 
‘in accordance with annual contracts concluded between the Ministry 
and the employing Ministries each year’. He then gave details about 
terms of these contracts, e.g. arrangements to move workers’ baggage 
and provide accommodation. Dogadov considers a more juridical 
treatment of this contract would have been more useful than these 
technical trivialities. On p. 126 Pasherstnik added that the contract 
was made between the Ministries but ‘side by side with the rights and 
duties of the parties these contracts create rights and obligations for 
management and for the workers’. Dogadov doubts the soundness of 
this novel proposition — that strangers to a contract can be bound or en- 
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titled under it. He states that the real contracts between labour and 
management follow later. (On p. 158 Pasherstnik seems to agree, since he 
distinguishes between the administrative preparatory act — the recruit- 
ment drive — which merely creates the prerequisite conditions and 
influences the terms, and the individual contract.— A.K.) Dogadov 
also criticizes the lack of information on the legal, as distinct from the 
organizational, aspects of on-the-job training, and the position of 
students at various trade courses. He feels that Pasherstnik has also 
failed to distinguish between the diverse forms of initiating labour 
relations and the substantially identical resulting labour rights and 
obligations. A definition of the latter would require less exceptions 
than a definition of the former. Professor Pasherstnik had (p. 198) 
criticized the emphasis of former writers on labour contracts as affecting 
the ‘worker’ as a type. He substituted a definition (p. 201) emphasizing 
the performance of work at some factory or enterprise. Dogadov dis- 
agrees that this is a solution and prefers to refer to labour contracts as 
regulating the relations of labour and management. Pasherstnik’s 
definition of the labour contract made no reference to internal factory 
discipline. He might have pointed out that entry into a collective farm 
as member was an indirect, not immediate, step to labour relations. 
The labour contract provided similar entry into employment relations 
in industry in a direct form. 

Other speakers, though generally praising the book, made several 
criticisms. Pasherstnik (p. 163) had stated that the right to work could 
not explain the termination of work on such grounds as military service, 
old age, education and similar matters. These depended on other, 
conflicting privileges. F. M. Leviant disagreed, and thought it all part of 
the same conception. Ifa plant refused to take a worker on, said Leviant, 
not only was it possible to proceed by complaint to the Attorneys 
but also by action of the local executive authorities. Pasherstnik 
referred to the restrictions on a management transferring a worker 
to ‘other work’ (p. 41). Such transfer might be made within a plant but 
not generally to another plant. ‘Other work’ meant work of another 
nature. A. S. Pashkov regarded this as inelegant and thought a more 
careful analysis should be made of changes in type of work and working 
conditions, and a distinction between voluntary and compulsory trans- 
fers, which have very different legal consequences. A. M. Kuznetsov 
criticized lack of detail in the treatment of invalids and disabled workers, 
and the types of occupation open to them. Where the establishment of 
manpower of a works had to be reduced for budgetary reasons Pasherst- 
nik had explained how workers were selected for retention, with highest 
Priority for the most skilled (p. 50). Pasherstnik regarded the dismissal 
of a man skilled at a job which had not been abolished as lawful, to make 
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place for a more skilled man whose post had been abolished by the 
reduction, the paramount object being to preserve the most skilled men. 
Kuznetsov considered this quite unlawful. Possibly his reason is that 
the management would be violating their directions to eliminate one 
man and retain the other. Pasherstnik in reply agreed to some of 
Leviant’s criticisms but generally defended his views and his definition 


of the labour contract. 
A. K. R. Krratry 





Russia’s Soviet Economy. By Harry Schwartz. Jonathan Cape, 
London, 1951. Pp. xxvi-+592. 36s. 


According to the preface, ‘this volume . . . seeks to present a synthesis 
of available knowledge regarding all major sectors of the Soviet economy, 
particularly as regards their organization and operation’. Regrettably, 
it has failed. Much information is indeed presented, but it has seldom 
been synthesized into a coherent, still less an exciting story; while the 
sentence quoted is only too typical of the literary style. The approach 
is that of the cataloguer rather than the storyteller; each chapter tends 
to be selfcontained, and information which is relevant to more than one 
topic is often repeated without any reference back. As a result, the first 
three chapers (91 pages), which are supposed to be ‘concerned with 
certain aspects of the background of this economy which seem in- 
dispensable for comprehension of the development under Soviet rule 
since 1917’, merely seem to stop the book from getting started, since 
they are nowhere linked up in detail with what follows, and the same 
might be said of the next three also (a further 80 pages). 

The root of the trouble is probably that Professor Schwartz never 
really decided whether he wanted to tell the story of Soviet economic 
development since 1917 — a serial drama in which the organization and 
productiveness of the Soviet economy in 1950 is only the latest chapter 
—or whether he wanted to do it the other way round, to deploy his 
material so as to give an accurate picture of conditions in 1950, bringing 
in the past only as necessary to give it meaning and perspective. The 
latter is a far less ambitious task, and Professor Schwartz comes nearer 
to succeeding in it; but the confusion of aim has greatly weakened his 
book by puffing it out to twice its proper size. 

In so far as a dynamic story is being told, the reader will not be content 
merely to learn that Soviet economic development has been extremely 
uneven, and in many ways has fallen far short of the aims of the Soviet 
leaders (as Professor Schwartz brings out clearly enough), but will also 
wish to gain some understanding of the reasons behind this partial 
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failure. How far were Soviet aims unrealistic or incompatible with one 
another; how serious were the difficulties inherent in the position as the 
Bolshevik Party found it in 1917-21, when they were seizing and 
consolidating power; and how far were they tackled less competently 
than they reasonably might have been? Answers to these questions 
might be expected to throw light on various fascinating problems that 
are of practical interest to non-communist countries also. How fast 
can a country industrialize without foreign aid if the standard of living 
in the towns is to be kept high enough to attract free workers from the 
countryside? Under what conditions will a movement of population 
from country to town, combined with the use of incentive piece-rate 
systems of wage payments in industry, be compatible with the avoid- 
ance of inflation? How can aggressive management at factory level be 
effectively encouraged if scarce resources are centrally allocated? What 
determines the minimum level of stocks that must be held if production 
is to be uninterrupted by shortages? These are only a few, and no doubt 
better examples could be chosen. Professor Schwartz, however, hard 
though he tries, cannot get really interested in the economic dilemmas 
which have confronted Soviet leaders as they tried to realize their 
various aims; and at times it seems to come more natural to him to 
dismiss their very real difficulties as a right and proper judgment on 
their wicked ambitions. His economic analysis is accordingly super- 
ficial, but no opportunity is lost of jabbing home the familiar truth that 
Soviet organization and methods are not democratic. 

This anti-Soviet bias has also vitiated what should have been a most 
interesting discussion of the movement of the real earnings of industrial 
workers between 1928 and 1940. Table 59 on page 461 shows their 
money earnings deflated by a price index of food in Moscow state stores, 
and suggests that real earnings in 1940 were only half as great as in 
1928. While the dangers of relying on such an incomplete, and possibly 
untypical, index of the cost of living are indeed stressed in the text, no 
attempt is made to check or support the conclusion — that there was a 
sharp decline in the standard of living of industrial workers between 
1928 and the German invasion in 1941 — by the use of estimates arrived 
at by alternative methods. Figures of agricultural output and of the 
output of industrial consumer goods are given, for example, on pp. 310- 
329 and p. 251 respectively, and could be compared (with various degrees 
of refinement) with data on population changes. The serious criticism 
is that, whatever alternative methods are chosen, they are likely to give 
a more favourable picture of 1940 compared with 1928. On the other 
hand, they are also likely (if due allowance is made for the probable 
extent of ‘stockpiling’ for war) to support the conclusion that the 
standard of living was lower rather than higher in 1940, which is 
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thought-provoking enough. As it is, the casual reader may be left with 
the impression that the industrial worker was only half as well off in 
1940 as in 1928, which is almost certainly an exaggeration, while the 
more cautious may reasonably doubt whether any conclusions at all can 
safely be drawn from the partial evidence deployed by Professor 
Schwartz. 

I am sorry not to be able to recommend this book, which is nicely 
produced and into which much learning and hard work have gone. But 
its theme, whether worked out in terms of Greek tragedy or epic 
achievement, should be a stirring one; and I found it hard to drag my 
attention to the end, as it is rendered here. 

C. H. P. Girrorp 





NOTES ON SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS: 1933-1939 


Foreign Relations of the United States: The Soviet Union, 1933-1939, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1952. 
STUDENTs of Soviet-American relations will find an unusually rich store- 
house of information in the recent American Department of State 
volume, Foreign Relations of the United States: The Soviet Union, 
1933-1939. A dramatic period in international affairs, the pre-war 
story has been only partially told in such previous publications as 
Mission To Moscow by Joseph E. Davies. With but few exceptions and 
deletions, the official documents reproduced in this volume trace events 
from the negotiations preceding President Roosevelt’s recognition of 
the Soviet Union in 1933, to the attack by Russia on Finland in Decem- 
ber 1939. Those papers related to the Anglo-French negotiations with 
Russia during 1939 as well as those immediately concerned with the 
outbreak of World War II are to be published later in the regular annual 
volume for that year. Otherwise the chronicle appears to be a complete 
one for whose appearance at this time a grateful debt of appreciation is 
due the editor of the series, Mr. E. R. Perkins, together with his 
assistants, Mr. Rogers Platt Churchill and Mr. John Gilbert Reid. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the problems traced in this 
volume is the vivid contrast they afford with Soviet-American relations 
today. In space or time the problems are not far removed. The partici- 
pants include many persons still active in the world scene, such as 
George Kennan, Loy Henderson, Charles Bohlen and Alexander Kirk. 
But whereas today the dominant theme is one of basic tension and 
apparently irreconcilable aims, relieved only by incidental formalities of 
diplomatic protocol, then the theme was one of underlying interests 
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which, while distant, remained parallel. Problems of debts, visas, and 
propaganda fill the thousand-odd pages of the record but they seldom 
jeopardize diplomatic relations and never assume the proportions of the 
Cold War. 

Aside from Ambassador Davies in his more ebullient moments, none 
of the observers in Moscow saw America’s privileged position vis-a-vis 
Soviet Russia as the consequence of ‘friendship’ or of mythical bonds 
between the Russian and America people. From the very start, the 
menace of Japan was recognized by both sides as threatening mutual 
interests in the Pacific. In the first formal exchange of notes between 
Roosevelt and Kalinin, the Russian leader called attention to the 
effect of severed American-Russian relations upon the world scene, 
‘encouraging forces tending to disturb that peace’.t | Ambassador 
William Bullitt repeatedly called attention to the noticeable improve- 
ment in Soviet-American relations when Soviet-Japanese tensions 
mounted and reported the reverse situation similarly. While he may 
have oversimplified the cause-and-effect process, some of Bullitt’s 
analyses were quite prescient. On July 19th, 1935, he sent a lengthy dis- 
patch speculating on Soviet aims in Europe and Asia, in which he noted 
that the Soviet Government seemed to wish for a war between Japan and 
America but that ‘the Soviet Government would certainly attempt to 
avoid becoming an ally until Japan had been thoroughly defeated and 
would then merely use the opportunity to acquire Manchuria and 
Sovietize China’.* Again, on April 20th, 1936, he advised that United 
States policy should seek to strengthen the possible role of China as a 
balance-force in the Far East and to keep both Russia and Japan from 
conquering each other, for ‘in case the Soviet Union should win, a Com- 
munist China would be inevitable. In case Japan should win, China 
would be completely subjected to Japan.‘ 

Loy Henderson, American chargé d’affaires in Moscow, sent a pene- 
trating analysis of the sources of Soviet-American tension, placing first 
among ‘Soviet disappointments’ the failure of America to come ‘to some 
kind of understanding with the Soviet Union vis-a-vis Japan in the Far 
East ...’* So far as is revealed by these documents, Soviet feelers in 
this direction were gently but firmly rebuffed, with one notable excep- 
tion. On June sth, 1938, Ambassador Davies concluded his tenure in 
Moscow with a lengthy interview with Stalin and Molotov. Acting on 
oral instructions from President Roosevelt, Davies proposed ‘securing 


1Ibid., p. 18, President of the Soviet All-Union Central Executive Committee 
(Kalinin) to President Roosevelt. 
. * See, for instance, his dispatches of May z2oth, 1934, ibid., p. 100; June 16th, 1934, 
ibid., p. 100; August 3rd, 1934, ibid., p. 126. 

® Tbid., p. 227. 

* Ibid., p. 294. 

5 Ibid., p. 309. 
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a liaison between the military and naval authorities of the United 
States and the Soviet Union with a view to the inter-change of informa- 
tion as to the facts with reference to the military and naval situations of 
the United States and the Soviet Union vis-a-vis Japan and the general 
Far Eastern and Pacific problem’.* Litvinov had already discouraged 
Davies in a private discussion, pointing out that the possibility of ‘leaks’ 
was too great to trust vital information to so informal an arrangement. 
However, both Stalin and Molotov received the proposal ‘favorably’ 
while cautioning that only Roosevelt, Hull and their immediate advisers 
were to be informed of the matter. The discussion proceeded to the 
point where Stalin and Molotov agreed to naming Colonel Philip 
Faymonville, then American military attaché in Moscow, as an accept- 
able liaison officer. The last document on this matter included in the 
volume is a rather plaintive reminder of January 18th, 1939, from Davies 
to Roosevelt. Addressed ‘Dear Chief’, the note warns that Faymon- 
ville’s appointment would lapse in March of that year and it was 
Davies’ hope to remind Roosevelt of the original project.?- Faymon- 
ville’s appointment was not renewed, and apparently nothing more 
materialized in the form of joint discussions concerning Japan. 

With no major clash of Russian-American interests in Europe and a 
possible coincidence of those interests in the Pacific, it is not surprising 
that in surface problems, concerning visas and the treatment of nationals, 
America enjoyed a position in Russia comparable to, if not better than, 
that of the other major powers. Noting that no Americans were 
arrested during the 1937 purges, Henderson reported that the Embassy 
enjoyed ‘an almost unique position in that practically every other diplo- 
matic mission in Moscow is at present engaged in endeavoring to ascer- 
tain why citizens of the country which it represents have been arrested’.* 
Kennan, in a memorandum discussing problems of visas and passports 
in Russia, remarked: ‘In these matters there is quite evidently no desire 
to discriminate against Americans, who are generally treated no worse, 
and sometimes considerably better, than nationals of other countries.’® 
Although the Soviets violated the 1933 Roosevelt-Litvinov agree- 
ment with respect to granting customary diplomatic courtesies in con- 
nection with the arrest of American nationals, the dispatches show that 
the fault lay not with the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs but rather 
with the G.P.U. When the Russian security police moved into a case, 
Litvinov and his subordinates were apparently willing but unable to 


8 Ibid., p. 596, the Ambassador in Belgium (Davies) to the Secretary of State, Janu- 
ary 17th, 1939; Davies had already reported this matter privately to President Roose- 
velt. 

7 [bid., p. 600. 

8 Ibid., p. 391. 
po Ibid., p. 451, November 24th, 1937; Kennan was then in the Division of European 

airs. 
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meet the demands of the American Embassy. Of course, this did not 
repair the damage done to Soviet-American relations by publicity given 
these cases in the American press. 

An interesting sidelight on the prestige of American representatives in 
Moscow is provided by the many accounts of surprisingly frank con- 
versations between Bullitt, Henderson and Davies on the one hand, and 
Litvinov, Stalin, Kalinin and Radek on the other. Particularly revealing 
is Bullitt’s dispatch of September gth, 1934, telling of a charge made 
privately to him by Radek to the effect that Litvinov ‘had not informed 
Stalin accurately’ of the American proposals for settlement of the thorny 
debt issue.*® Radek not only asserted that Stalin ‘would not support 
Litvinov’s refusal to settle’ but complained that the Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs was merely seeking ‘a personal triumph as a bargainer’. 
One week later, Radek withdrew his charge to Bullitt on the basis of 
‘the entire dossier on debts and credits in Stalin’s office’. Bullitt adds, 
‘Radek talked with such frankness and intimacy about many other 
subjects that I am convinced that his statement with regard to Stalin’s 
position was accurate’. All ‘frankness and intimacy’ was to disappear 
together with Radek himself in the January 1937 purge. In connection 
with Radek’s purge, Bullitt unknowingly throws some new light in an 
account of his discussion with Radek and Pavel Mikhailsky on July 19th, 
1935. Mikhailsky, overhearing Radek’s impassioned attack on American 
protests over the Seventh Congress of the Comintern, remarked to 
Bullitt: ‘There is not one of us who would not in the final analysis 
oppose even Stalin himself if we should feel that he was abandoning 
the cause of world revolution.’** It was at this very time, as established 
to the satisfaction of Kennan at the 1937 trial, that Radek, ‘for reasons 
which are not clear’, consulted with Pyatakov, Sokolnikov and Sere- 
bryakov concerning the strength and aims of the underground Trot- 
skyist organization in Russia. ** 

After the purge trials the anti-foreigner campaign in the Soviet Union 
reached new and, for those years, alarming proportions. As Henderson 
wrote on August 2oth, 1937: “The anti-foreigner campaign . . . makes 
no exceptions, in so far [as] American citizens are concerned.’** The 
same dispatch records a precursor of the post-war Soviet campaigns 
against ‘American potato-bugs’ and ‘American germ warfare’. In the 
1937 Russian press, an American cotton specialist was charged with 
endeavouring ‘to introduce the boll weevil into the cotton fields of 


10 Tbid., p. 143. 

1! Tbid., p. 4 

12 Tbid., p. 225. 
_ 8 Ibid., p. 366, February 13th, 1937; Kennan was Second Secretary of the Embassy 
in Moscow at this time. 

4 Tbid., p. 389. 
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Turkestan’. Despite requests from the Embassy, the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs was unable to furnish details concerning the charge. 

From the American side, it appears that it was not so much the 
periodic name-calling which impeded relations — and to be sure, this 
did not reach the proportions in the ’thirties that it has assumed since 
1945 — as it was the persistent unwillingness of the Russians to fulfill 
their pledges as embodied in the Litvinov-Roosevelt agreement of 1933. 
First and foremost was the question of the longstanding debts, left over 
from the Tsarist and Provisional Governments. Whenever this receded 
into the background as far as Congress was concerned, the question of 
the Communist International arose. That neither problem was capable 
of solution, given the respective positions of the two countries in terms 
of domestic and foreign policies, seems to have been agreed to by 
Bullitt, Henderson and Davies. However, Bullitt tended to be more 
critical than his colleagues of Soviet responsibility in these matters. 
Nevertheless, far from advising a break in relations, he concluded a 
lengthy dispatch of April 20th, 1936: “The keynote of our immediate 
relations with the Soviet Union should be patience. The communist 
movement in the United States today constitutes a potential danger but 
not an actual threat. We do not need to get excited about it... We 
should neither expect too much nor despair of getting anything at all. 
We should be as steady in our attitude as the Soviet Union is fickle. 
We should take what we can get when the atmosphere is favourable and 
do our best to hold on to it when the wind blows the other way . . . We 
should never threaten. . . .’1° 

It is impossible to do more than note here a few highlights of this 
compendium of material on Soviet-American relations. The recurring 
problem of trade is treated in detail with invariable requests from the 
Soviet Union for a comprehensive commercial treaty and consistent 
refusals by the United States to enter into anyhing but yearly agree- 
ments. The minor frustrations of Embassy personnel in Russia are 
included beside the major tragedies of those unfortunates who possessed 
dual Russian-American citizenship and were arrested in Russia, gener- 
ally to disappear for ever. Almost one-tenth of the account concerns the 
persistent efforts of Soviet Russia to contract with American firms for 
the construction of a battleship, complete with sixteen-inch guns. 
Despite the specific support of President Roosevelt and the repeated 
efforts of the State Department to expedite matters, the project was 
never completed. For three years, an unidentified group of high naval 
officers succeeded in persuading the companies concerned that it was not 
to their long-range interests to sign the contracts. Finally, when it 
appeared that the combined efforts of Roosevelt, Hull and Assistant 


16 Tbid., p. 296. 
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Secretary of the Navy Edison were about to bear fruit in mid-1939, the 
rapid march of events in Europe brought negotiations to a new impasse 
and the battleship remained on the draftboard. 

After several years of unrelieved Congressional criticism and attack 
upon the calibre of personnel serving the U.S.A. overseas, this book 
stands as eloquent testimony to the insight and intelligence of both De- 
partment of State and Foreign Service officers in Russia. Henderson’s 
analysis of the Supreme Soviet and of transformations within the party, 
Kennan’s comments on the purge trials and his able summaries on 
Soviet society, Bullitt’s memoranda on Soviet foreign policy in Europe 
and Asia, and Kirk’s dispatches on Nazi-Soviet relations all ably stand 
the test of time. If errors of policy were made, they were not the result 
of misinformation. Unfortunately, the United States’ example of pub- 
lishing official papers is not universally observed, least of all by the 
Soviet Union. But while this publication may present only one side of 
the record, it stands as a revealing account of Soviet-American relations 
during the 1930s. 

ALLEN S. WHITING 





Krizis Kolonialnot Sistema: Natsionalno-Osvoboditelnaya Borba Naro- 
dov Vostochnoi Azit. (The Crisis of the Colonial System: the 


National-Liberation Movement of the Peoples of Eastern Asia.) 
Moscow. Academy of Sciences. Pacific Institute. 1949. 289 pp. 
17 rubles. 


Despite the fact that it is no longer a novelty, it seems worth while 
calling attention to the publication of this series of essays of which I have 
had occasion to make use during work on my forthcoming book on 
Soviet Policy in the Far East 1944-1951. Its subtitle gives indeed a too 
limited account of the scope of the book; for after an introductory essay 
by its editor E. M. Zhukov which gives a fairly conventional account in 
Marxist terms of the general position in the Asian countries after the 
blows dealt by the war to the existing political and social structures, 
there are a series of essays not merely on Eastern Asia properly speak- 
ing: China, Indo-China and Korea, but also on Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines and Malaya, as well as India and Ceylon. 

From the point of view of international politics, the chapter on India 
is perhaps most worth attention since it stands in flagrant contradiction 
to the views held by Mr. Nehru that India can be regarded as a ‘third 
force’ in Asia between the communist and anti-communist worlds. 
From the Soviet point of view, the ‘independence’ of India is a fiction, 
and the ending of British rule a mere camouflage for its subservience to 
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Anglo-American imperialism. A similar analysis is given of the position 
of Ceylon. 

For the seeker after mere information, the most interesting essays are 
those on Indonesia, the Philippines and Korea. In all three there is a 
good deal of fairly detailed information about the communist move- 
ments and their history and leaders. It is curious perhaps that neither 
of the two communist leaders in Indonesia who figure most prominently 
in other accounts — Alimin and Muso — are mentioned by name while 
chief emphasis is laid upon the role of Setiadjid who was a member of the 
Dutch underground movement during the war. Possibly this is because 
Muso was said to be Moscow-trained, and there is some reluctance to 
mention the relation of the Soviet Union to these movements. This 
reluctance does not apply to North Korea where full credit is given to 
the assistance of Soviet forces in establishing the new regime. In the 
case of the Philippines, the initiative claimed for the Communist Party 
in the creation of the Hukbalahap movement is also of interest; and so 
also is the statement that the Filipino communist leader Taruc was 
trained by Pedro Abad Santos, leader of the Philippines Socialist Party 
before its merger with the communists in 1938. It was Santos (who died 
in 1944) who had ‘discerned the similarity between existing political 
and economic conditions in the Philippines and in China’ and had 
‘established contact with the leaders of the liberation struggle in China 
even before the war and borrowed their methods of partisan fighting 
and the organizational struggle of the people’s liberation army’. This 
passage is only the most noteworthy aspect of the attention which was 
clearly being paid in Russian thinking about the prospects of Revolution 
in Asia at that time, to the technique of the armed rising and to the 
Chinese example in this respect. 

In dealing with Malaya the normal refusal to accept the fact and 
consequences of the existence of a plural society are evident and all 


divisions between the Chinese and the Malays are dismissed as the | 


product of a divide et impera policy on the part of Britain. The Malayan 
leader Dato Onn bin Ja’afar is dismissed as ‘leader of the Malayan 
feudal reactionaries’. There is neither in this chapter nor in any other, 
any consideration of means by which the pressing problems of southern 
Asia — its need for capital, its pressure of population — can be met. The 
book is not merely within its limits informing; it is also frightening in 
its disregard of any values but those of revolution. It is an interesting 
commentary on the ‘co-existence of the two worlds’. 
Max BELOFF 
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E. H. Carr, German-Soviet Relations Between the Two World Wars, 1919-39. 
Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1951, Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press; 1951, London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 


The reader of a series of academic lectures expects to find, first of all, an 
interesting arrangement and interpretation of facts already known to the 
specialist: he will therefore be astonished at the amount of new facts, some 
of which have been produced here by the lecturer, and some of which he has 
indicated as likely to become available if those controlling important archives 
agree to their full publication. Among the former group of facts, Professor 
Carr’s reconstruction of the German-Soviet military negotiations since 
1921 (p. 55), partly based upon the private archives of Seeckt and Trotsky, 
can certainly be regarded as the first serious treatment of a subject hitherto 
left to journalistic and propagandist controveries. Among the latter group, 
attention should be drawn to what the author says (p. 88) about the selective 
publication of the Stresemann papers (they are now in British and American 
hands) which, in its day, made so strong a contribution to the formation 
of a political myth. In the present stage of the ‘cold war’ the contribution 
which the ‘war of documents’ has made to the historian’s knowledge about 
the immediate pre-history of the second world war appears to be exhausted 
and some circumstantial conclusions have to be drawn from the failure of 
one party to that dispute to produce evidence which would have strengthened 
its case (e.g. the reference, p. 124, to the failure to substantiate, from any of 
the captured German documents, the assertions about secret approaches by 
Stalin to Hitler in the pre-Munich period). 

This is not the place to discuss the German aspect of the relationship 
treated in the book reviewed: attention should be drawn, however, to the 
author’s attempt to interpret it in terms of the long-term historical trend of 
German-Russian relations. I cannot see any inherent contradiction’ between 
Bismarck’s statement that Germany was a satiated power and the author’s 
emphasis on his continuing collaboration with Russia. Nor is there any 
inherent need to describe the first of the periods of German-Soviet collabora- 
tion described in the book (1921-8) as a stepping stone to domination over the 
whole of Europe; collaboration between the two outcasts of the Versailles 
system was the only means at their disposal to enforce the most elementary 
recognition of their status. Professor Mosely appears to me to be mistaken 
when he ascribes to the author a tendency to overlook the fact that domination 
over the whole of Europe was the aim pursued by Hitler’s agreement with 
Stalin in 1939, or to suggest that it should have been an end in itself (i.e. 
that Hitlerism was a potential carrier of a long-term German interest in 
friendship with Russia).2 The phraseology of Bismarckean and earlier days 


1 Seen by Prof. Mosely in his review of the book in The New York Times Book- 
Review, October 7th, 1951. 

2 Ibid. In contrast to this attitude cf. p. 136 where Prof. Carr states that ‘the eventual 
prospect of [a potential German attack] was never absent from Soviet reckonings’; 
see also pp. 110-2, where Hitler’s agreement with Poland, of 1934, is described in 
terms of a long-term decision in favour of anti-Soviet aggression and where the motives 
for this decision, within the Nazi party as well as among its financial and industrial 
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was in existence, and this traditional element was bound to be used as an 
explanation whenever the exigencies of the diplomatic game demanded a 
rapprochement. It is another question whether, within the framework of a 
monopoly capitalist Germany interested in the acquisition of permanent 
spheres of exploitation* such rapprochements could occur as anything more 
than very ephemeral episodes. 

Readers of this journal‘ are familiar with some of the material upon which 
is based Professor Carr’s interpretation of the first Soviet attempts to establish 
friendly relations with a non-communist Germany: in the book reviewed he 
emphasizes (pp. 24ff.) the tentative and non-representative character of this 
attempt. ‘While Radek at the end of 1919 had formed a clearer idea of what 
the future held in store than anyone else, this idea made slower progress in 
Soviet Russia than in Germany’ (p. 24). Even after the conclusion of the 
Rapallo treaty, while opposition in the German camp was confined to the 
confirmed westerners within the Social-Democratic Party, on the Soviet 
side ‘the divisions went deeper’ (p. 69). In the concluding chapter® the need 
to avoid isolation in the inevitable war with Germany is described as the 
main Soviet aim pursued in, and achieved by, the conclusion of the agree- 
ment of 1939.° 

An analytical study like this can supply lessons for the future only by 
implication. As shown above, Professor Carr’s assumption of long-term 
trends is controversial: while against the background of centuries (and, 
perhaps, of the implications of Germany’s geo-political situation) the policies 
of Wilhelm II and Hitler appear as deviations (with catastrophic consequences 
for Germany) from sound tradition, the two phases of rapprochement dealt 
with by Professor Carr may appear as mere episodes within the half century 
of Germany’s monopoly-capitalist development. But the following quotation, 


which deals with the position shortly after the first world war, may still be 
interesting: 


Both sides were mesmerized by the ideological issue. The German Right 
might overthrow the Bolsheviks and enter into an alliance with a restored 


3 Prof. Mosely (ibid.) uses the highly euphemistic statement that in contrast to 
Bismarck’s days — ‘since around 1900 Germany’s problem has been much more of 
securing access to world trade’. Trade with Russia was very strongly developed since 
the very earliest days of German industrialization: it serves, indeed, up to the present 
day as a main argument in favour of friendly relations. What actually rose, since the 
early years of the reign of Wilhelm II, was the realization (though made explicit only 
by Hitler) that the fruits of any German victory over the West should be reaped by 
being undisturbed in exploiting the resources of the East (which, erroneously, were 
supposed to be within easy reach). 

4 Vol. III, no. 4, pp. 41ff. ‘ 

5 Parts of which are known to our readers from Prof. Carr’s articles in nos. 1 and 2 
of vol. I of this journal. 

® Prof. Mosely (I.c.) joins issue with this statement, but not with the argument on 
which it is based namely that ‘if Soviet Russia had eventually to fight Hitler, the 


western Powers would already be involved, and could no longer escape by shifting 
the brunt of the attack on to Russia’ (p. 136). 





backers, are shown. Prof. Carr’s description of the decision as ‘puzzling’ may, however, 
indicate an overestimation of the specific weight of the army and diplomats within 
the German setting. 
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Right in Russia; the German Left might make a revolution in Germany and 
enter into an alliance with the Russian Left in the person of the Bolsheviks. 
But it seemed unthinkable that the German Right should enter into an 
alliance with the Russian Left. This overestimate of the ideological factor 
was very persistent, especially in the western camp (pp. 16, 17). 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 





A SCHEMATIC VIEW OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICIES 


Nathan Leites, The Operational Code of the Politburo, Rand Corporation, 
New York, 1951, 100 pp. 


Ir is most natural that the practical politician should ask the political scientist 
to give him some indication as to the behaviour of his political antagonists, 
especially if the antagonist fails to fit into the familiar patterns; and this is 
how the USSR appears to American observers. Are there any types of 
Western policies towards the USSR short of a ‘certain indication of immediate 
attack’ (p. 43)! which might render the Soviet attitude to the Western powers 
more hostile than it is bound to be in any case? Or, on the other hand, might 
some relief in the present international tension be earned by Western policies 
more accommodating to the Soviet viewpoint than the present methods of 
the ‘cold war’? This is the type of question which Mr. Leites tries to answer 
in his book. Certainly these are important questions: unfortunately, the 
answers are predetermined by the author’s basic assumptions and by the very 
method of analysis. 

Mr. Leites’ main assumptions are indicated in the very title of his book: 
(a) Soviet policies are determined by the decisions of a body of fourteen men, 
and (5) this body is supposed to be guided by an ‘operational code’ in the 
same sense in which, say, an air force can be briefed on how to behave in the 
different possible sets of circumstances. The code envisaged by Mr. Leites is 
firm and stable over a long period of time: it follows that suitable quotations 
from authoritative Bolshevik sources, even if they are more than thirty years 
old, can be used to illustrate the likely Soviet reactions in present and future 
circumstances. To show that these sources can, in actual fact, be used in this 
manner, the conclusions attached to every chapter are illustrated by state- 
ments about recent Soviet policy. The interpretation of that policy is quite 
conventional: no attempt is made to interpret certain moves, such as the 
Berlin episode, in the light in which they may have appeared to the Politburo, 
and this is particularly unfortunate since it is, after all, the behaviour of the 
Politburo which is the subject of the investigation. Speaking of the period of 


1 All page-references refer to the book reviewed. 

* For a good formulation of this elementary condition of successful analysis of 
foreign policies, cf. Prof. H. Butterfield’s article ‘The Tragic Element in Modern 
International Politics’, Review of Politics, University of Notre Dame, Indiana, vol. 
XII, 1950, no. 2. 
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1936-42, the author, without giving any evidence, regards it as likely that the 
Politburo envisaged almost every conceivable prospect (including a defeat 
of Hitler without the USSR’s participation in the war), but regarded a coali- 
tion between the USSR and other major powers as improbable (p. 4). 

But the problem of the book reviewed is not merely one of interpreting 
individual episodes of contemporary history; the author uses a method of 
explanations by quotations from the past. For nearly thirty years now the 
Zitatensack (quotation-bag) has formed a familiar implement in domestic 
disputes among communists; various oppositions referred to authoritative 
tenets of the creed allegedly betrayed by the Stalinists, while the latter could 
prove, with other suitable quotations from Lenin, if not from Marx, that 
political compromises in general, and perhaps even those very compromises 
about which the oppositions complained, belonged to the time-honoured 
weapons in the Bolshevik arsenal. It is, however, questionable whether the 
method of the Zitatensack makes any sense outside a certain dogmatic frame- 
work. Very different statements were produced during the long history of 
Bolshevism: it is not difficult to select a set of coherent earlier statements* 
which fit Soviet policies and statements in the present phase of international 
relations. Even with statements meticulously quoted in the connection in 
which they were made it is not difficult to make out (1) that the Bolshevik 
Party is guided by Marxist principles as to the inevitability of class struggle in 
the international as well as in the national sphere, and (2) that it cherishes a 
realistic, as distinct from an idealistic approach to politics: precisely because it 
believes in the ultimate triumph of its cause, it is intellectually prepared for 
retreats as well as for advances. It attempts to divide its opponents, to inter- 
vene in international disputes when others have been sufficiently weakened by 
mutual struggle (p. 56) — in short, it employs the time-honoured devices of 
great power policies and expects its opponents to do the same. All this is 
obviously true; but what contribution to the very definite questions suggested 
in the very title of the book can be derived from such generalities? 

The obvious gap in the argument is filled by the author’s silent assump- 
tions. It is quite possible that the Soviet leaders see a confirmation of Lenin’s 
sharpest statements about the relations between the two systems made at the 
time of the intervention, in American behaviour during the ‘cold war’, just as 
Mr. Leites sees it in Soviet behaviour during the same period: but does it 
follow that those statements form an ‘operational code’ the application of 
which produces the actual situation? They may just as well reflect interpreta- 
tions of analogous situations which, in different situations but still within the 


8 The one important misunderstanding of the connection in which a Bolshevik 
statement was made, concerns the quotation, on p. 36, of Stalin’s comparison in his 
election speech of 1946 between the fate of the Austro-Hungarian and the Russian 
multi-national states, as evidence for the thesis that ‘Bolshevism is . . . opposed to 
what it regards as a Russian tendency towards the dispersion of power’ (no further 
evidence is brought forward on this point). In the omitted parts of the speech Stalin 
states that the analogy with Austro-Hungary does not apply ‘because our multi- 
national state arose not on bourgeois foundations which promote the feelings of dis- 
trust and hatred amongst the nationalities but on Soviet foundations which, on the 
contrary, cultivate feelings of friendship and fraternal collaboration amongst the peoples 
of our state’. There is no reference whatever in Stalin’s statement to ‘Russian tenden- 
cies’ or to the alternative of dispersion versus centralization of power. 
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framework of the accepted ideological framework, might be replaced by other 
interpretations leading to different political conclusions.‘ Even if we assume 
that ‘the Politubro’ applies — to whatever situations may arise — a certain 
‘operational code’, stable in essentials over the whole period of the existence 
of the Bolshevik Party,* a strict analogy between the situations from which the 
basic references are drawn and the situations in which conclusions from them 
are applied, should be demanded. But the book is full of violations of this 
most elementary rule. Quotations from the period of civil war and interven- 
tion provide the main illustrations of the Soviet attitude not just during the 
‘cold war’ but in general. The statement that ‘any group not controlled by the 
party, both at home and abroad, is an enemy’ and that ‘the only good neigh- 
bour is the absolutely controlled neighbour’ is illustrated exclusively by re- 
ferences of Lenin to wavering groups within the Social Democrat Party (of 
1902) and to petty bourgeois groups in Russia which (in 1918) wished to 
remain neutral during the civil war, and of Stalin (of 1933) referring to kolk- 
hozy which wished to remain neutral between the party and the kulaks 
(pp. 56-7). The very conclusion of the book that a ‘ “settlement” with the 
Western powers — that is, an agreement sharply reducing the threat of mutual 
annihilation — is inconceivable to the Politburo, although arrangements with 
them, codifying the momentary relationship of forces, are always considered’ 
(p. 90) is based upon no evidence other than Lenin’s attitude to foreign 
capitalist concessionaires within Russia. No huge apparatus of quotations is 
needed in order to show that the Bolsheviks believe neither in the stability of 
mixed economic systems nor in that of non-‘monolithic’ socialist parties. But 
to derive from this the Bolshevik interpretation of the relationships between 
states of different economic structures* means, indeed, to beg all the relevant 
questions. A few years ago, the interpretation of Soviet policies as a new 
form of Russian nationalism was fashionable. It had obvious shortcomings, 
but, still, it allowed for some internal development of the Russian revolution 
as well as of international relations. In evident reaction to an interpretation 
of Soviet policies as mere day-to-day makeshift arrangements, Mr. Leites has 
interpreted them as an elaborate mechanical calculus, standing above and 
beyond historical evolution. His scheme does not allow for changes in the 
international situation other than that from ‘cold’ to ‘hot’ war, with possible 
interruptions of the one by the other. 
RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


‘ The need for distinction between an ‘operational code’ and an interpretational set 
has already been emphasized in Morton A. Kaplan’s discussion of this book in World 
Politics, Princeton University Press, vol. IV, July 1952, pp. 564-5. 

° The general background of the book is illustrated by the fact that the only relevant 
change in attitude is sought in a difference between Lenin and Stalin. The former 
‘implied that the degree of deception in the relations of the leadership with the party 
and the masses must be less than in those with the enemy. Stalin has abolished this 
difference’ (pp. 48-9). This statement, which is repeated in different forms, is, indeed, 
the only indication of a major change in the party’s attitude since 1917, if not since 
1903, to be found in the book. 

he most conspicuous example is the derivation, from the undoubtedly correct 
statement that ‘any degree of infiltration of “‘alien” elements into the party threatens 
catastrophe unless eliminated’ (p. 45, based on statements of 1902; my italics), that ‘the 
Politburo has always conducted an “‘iron curtain” policy’ (p. 46). 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE PARTY CONGRESS 


The decision to convene the XIX Party Congress appears to have been 
taken in June 1952 at the latest. At that time the whole party press was 
carrying out a campaign for improving party democracy; the point was 
elaborated in reports on a whole series of local party meetings and regional 
conferences which continued until after the official announcement of the con- 
vention of the Congress, on August 20th, 1952. Criticism and self-criticism, 
the importance of which was emphasized in terms which were even more 
explicit than before, provided the keynote in these party meetings. Below 
(pp. 304ff.) we are publishing a characteristic example of the explanations of 
party democracy published during the first stage of the preparatory campaign. 
The editorial of Bolshevik, 1952, no. 13 (July), entitled ‘Intra-Party Demo- 
cracy, the Indispensable Foundation of Party Life’, concludes its explanation 
of the institutional aspects of intra-party democracy with a statement on the 
need for criticism and for activity of the party members: 


The party member with his needs and queries (zaprosy), his capacities 
and abilities should be in the centre of all party work. Individual approach 
to communists is the main and basic principle of all party activity; but it 
is by no means fully observed everywhere and at all times. Consequently, 
the forces of the party organizations are not fully used, the growth of the 
aktiv and the formation of cadres are delayed, and political work among 
the masses is artificially restricted. The internal life of the party cannot 
have real vitality (polnokrovoy) without the active participation of party 
members. But this cannot be achieved without an improvement, through 
all possible means, of intra-party work, the main aim of which is the 
theoretical education (ideinoye vospitaniye) and political tempering (zakalka) 
of communists. .. . 

The whole experience of the Bolshevik Party testifies that democracy 
within the party is the true means of increasing the activity of communists, 
closing their ranks, strengthening party leadership and promoting revolu- 
tionary watchfulness (bditelnost). Democracy within the party, this indis- 
pensable law of party life, and the full activization of all party members 
(vsei partiinoi massy) — these are the most important conditions for the 
fulfilment of the leading part to be taken in communist reconstruction by 
the party organizations and by every party member. 


On August 26th, i.e. six days after the official announcement of the Con- 
gress and the publication of the drafts for the five-year plan and the new party 
Rules, Pravda published Khrushchev’s theses on the latter (see below, p. 308ff.), 
and announced, at the same time, that it would publish critical as well a 
favourable articles on the materials submitted. According to Ilychev’s state- 
ment at the congress (Pravda, October 15th), over 12,000 communications 
were sent to Pravda. Ten pages were devoted to the publication of such dis- 
cussion contributions: these included summaries of the most important 
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points from some of the many contributions for which no space was available- 
Apart from four discussion articles on the draft five-year plan and five on the 
draft Rules, Pravda (September 27th) published points from nineteen letters 
dealing both with the plan and with the new Rules. We reproduce below 
(pp. 320ff.) some of the articles which made real discussion points. 

The Moscow newspapers which are available in this country published 
about a hundred reports on the tens of thousands of party meetings which 
were held in immediate preparation for the Congress in the factory and 
kolkhoz party units and the town, district, province and republic party con- 
ferences which followed. Although these newspaper reports cover all the 
republics, the more important towns and provinces and a few of the larger 
factories all over the country, it would have been quite impossible for the 
central press to have covered even the more important of the party meetings 
which dealt with those aspects of the discussion that are regarded as suitable 
for publication, in the condensed form of a few hundred words in which they 
appear in a newspaper. Some impression of the order of magnitude of the 
discussion is given by the fact that in all the meetings and conferences held 
in the Ukraine about 440,000 discussion speeches were made (Pravda, 
September 29th). In Byelorussia 85,000 party members participated in the 
discussion (Patolichev’s speech at the congress, Pravda, October 7th, 1952). 
From the data given by the credentials committee, it follows that both figures 
correspond to more than half of the existing party members. In the Baku 
region 95 per cent of the party members and candidates were present at the 
discussion, and more than 26,000, i.e. 40 per cent of the existing members, 
participated in it (Pravda, September 28th). Even if these figures include 
everyone who made a few remarks, or put a question on some practical prob- 
lem not connected with the Congress, it is obvious that most questions 
regarded as topical by Soviet communists must have been touched upon in 
some way or other. A few of these questions can be illustrated even on the 
basis of the restricted material which is available. 

The discussion of the draft five-year plan was limited by the whole setting 
of contemporary party life, quite apart from the fact that the plan has now 
already been under way for two years so that any suggestion concerning major 
investments made in its discussion could only affect the preparation of the 
following five-year plan. Suggestions concerning minor investments, most 
of them naturally inspired by local interest, were numerous; we publish a 
typical argument on such a point below, pp. 326ff. Criticism of the central 
ministries and of Gosplan for having failed to plan for long-term prospects 
and to organize production co-operation’ was expressed at the Sverdlovsk 
regional conference by the town party secretary and by the manager of the 
Ural Machine Building Plant (Pravda, September 30th); at the Uzbek party 
congress the Union Ministry for Cotton Growing was reproached for having 
failed to achieve the fulfilment of government decisions concerning the 
development of cotton cultivation within the republic (Pravda, September 
28th). A more general criticism concerns the omission in the plan of pro- 
visions for such scientific research as is required by production: this point 


? Within a region; a discussion article on this point was published in Pravda, Sept. 27. 
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was made by Academician Nikitin (Pravda, September 27th) as well as by a 
number of practical workers (see below, pp. 322 and 325-6). 

The basic policy decisions underlying the plan, such as the rate of invest- 
ment and the distribution of the planned production increase between capital 
and consumer goods are not discussed in the published materials, but there 
remains scope for discussions on such problems as, for example, the distribu- 
tion of consumer goods. At the party meeting of the Ordzhonikidze machine 
tool plant in Moscow (reported in Pravda, August 30th) a woman engineer, 
E. Rebrikova, argued strongly in favour of allocating 75 per cent of the 
planned increase in public catering to factory canteens; she also demanded 
the introduction of a unified system of control of the distribution of new 
housing accommodation so that first priority should be given to those in 
urgent need, and only second priority to those who already had housing 
accommodation. (This argument is, by implication, directed against the 
present distribution of new housing space by the factory management which 
uses it to attract, or to reward, key workers even though their housing con- 
ditions are already above the average.) Naturally enough, the housing 
problem attracted a considerable amount of attention and it was possible to 
ceport that some progress had been made; in Leningrad since 1949 more 
than one million square metres of new housing accommodation was made 
ready for occupation (Pravda, September 22nd and 27th). At the Moscow 
town party conference, for 1951 alone the figure of 735,000 square metres 
of new housing accommodation was given (Pravda, September 1gth), and 
at the Dnepropetrovsk regional conference a figure of 230,000 (Pravda, 
September 18th). Not all the towns destroyed by the Germans were given 
as much attention as the two capitals and the new industrial centres: in a 
discussion article in Pravda (September 2oth) architects enumerated fifteen 
Russian towns which still needed reconstruction. 

A higher proportion of the suggestions reported concerns improvements in 
production and transport; apart from the usual emphasis on increased pro- 
ductivity and mechanization of labour, there were minor points which may 
be useful for the organizers of the Soviet economy. At the party meeting of 
the tyre factory in Leningrad it was suggested that the railways should employ 
a sufficient number of two-axled wagons so that smaller consignments of 
commodities might be supplied to the consumer more quickly than under 
the present system where the factory has to wait, sometimes for months, 
until it has sufficient material to justify its using the bigger, standard four- 
axled wagon; the same speaker also suggested the insertion, in the five-year 
plan, of the demand for a standardization of the packing of finished goods, so 
as to avoid the present waste. Some speakers at the Voroshilovgrad regional 
conference (a kolkhoz chairman and an MTS manager, Pravda, September 
18th) demanded the assignment of funds for the building of garages for park- 
ing the tractors, etc. of the MTS. At the Belorussian party congress (Pravda, 
September 26th) the mayor of Minsk suggested the amalgamation of those 
building organizations which were at present too small for mechanized 
methods of building (cf. also Pravda, October 5th). 

Some argument was devoted to the point in the draft five-year plan on 
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the introduction of polytechnical instruction in the secondary schools. At the 
tyre factory meeting a senior engineer emphasized the need for a better utili- 
zation of the existing evening schools for young workers, attendance at which 
should be made more regular and the curriculum of which should be made 
more like that of the Young Workers’ Schools. Rebrikova, however, in her 
speech (mentioned above, on p. 298), took for granted the use of the ordinary 
and obligatory schools for the purposes of polytechnical instruction and only 
asked (but did not answer) the question whether the curriculum of this 
instruction should be unified or whether it should be adapted to the special 
needs of the different regions and their prevailing industries. A more 
academic article in the discussion pages of Pravda on September 14th dis- 
cussed the question as to where polytechnic instruction should be given. The 
chief engineer of the Ordzhonikidze engineering plant in Moscow, in the 
meeting already mentioned above, demanded that young specialists who had 
completed their higher education should have to spend a certain time passing 
through the various stages of technical and engineering work so as to acquire 
the necessary practical background; on the other hand, much theoretical 
research should be transferred from the academic institutions to the labora- 
tories of the major factories, for which purpose he regarded his plant as fully 
equipped. 

Apart from such borderline cases, the discussion touched on many points 
which few Westerners would regard as belonging to a plan of economic 
reconstruction. Mikhail Sholokhov, the author of Quiet Flows the Don, spoke 
to the party conference of the Rostov region about his literary plans, emphasiz- 
ing that Soviet authors, like all Soviet people engaged in the various spheres 
of reconstruction, aimed at doing their job, according to their capacities and 
gifts, conscientiously and properly in order that what they created should be 
worthy of the time. At the congress of the CP of the Moldavian Republic 
the composers of the republic were criticized for a lack of creative work, and 
for restricting themselves to arrangements of folk songs (Pravda, September 
23rd). The USSR Minister of Health, E. I. Smirnov, used the pre-congress 
meeting of the party unit of his ministry as an opportunity for a speech on its 
most important tasks; among the main points he raised were a further reduc- 
tion of child mortality, especially during the first year of life, a struggle against 
infectious diseases, especially diphtheria, and insistence on the need for the 
administrative heads of the Health Service to be familiar with the latest 
achievements of medical science (Meditsinsky Rabotnik, September gth). 

The discussion on problems of organization centred, of course, around the 
draft of the new party Rules: below (pp. 308ff.) we give a translation of Khrush- 
chev’s report on the changes in the Rules, together with notes to illustrate 
the changes from the earlier Rules insofar as they are not made explicit by 
Khrushchev himself (who could, of course, take familiarity of every party 
organizer with the existing Rules for granted). Apart from more or less 
dogmatic points (such as the best formulation, in the new article 1, of the 
necessary compromise between continuity with party tradition and the need 
to express the fact that the party no longer represents a single class), and 
apart from the desire to make explicit such truisms as that the party has a 
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position of leadership in the trade unions (Pravda, September 27th), two 
main categories of suggestions may be distinguished. First, there were a 
considerable number of amendments to the suggested enumeration of the 
duties of party members in article 3 of the Rules. These range from the 
suggestion, made at the Moscow town party conference, that bureaucratic 
isolation from the masses and ignorance of their demands and needs should 
be declared to be incompatible with party membership (Pravda, September 
19th), to similar threats against party members and probationers who partici- 
pated in religious ceremonies (Azerbaidzhan party congress, Pravda, Sep- 
tember 28th) and even against those who failed to study Marxism-Leninism 
(Kaliningrad regional conference, Pravda, September 26th). There were 
very many suggestions that demands for the exemplary behaviour of com- 
munists in their private and especially in their family lives should be inserted 
in point 3 (cf. Pravda, September 8th, 17th, 19th, 2oth and 29th). The only 
addition to article 3 eventually adopted at the congress concerns the duty of 
party members to protect socialist property. 

Secondly, there were a number of amendments of a purely organizational 
character. At the Leningrad as well as at the Moscow regional conference 
(Pravda, 25th and 21st) it was suggested that the right of the primary party 
organizations to supervise management (which is established in article 58 of 
the draft as well as in that of the 1939 Rules for all economic enterprises 
though not for ministries and other administrative organs) should be extended 
to research institutions. Another discussion, a contribution to which we 
publish below (pp. 333-4), was started at the party meeting of the Ordzhonikidze 
works: it was suggested that members of the district party committees other 
than its full-time officials (but not the members of the central and regional 
committees) should be subject to the discipline of their primary organization 
instead of that of the district committee, as suggested in the draft (see below, 
Pp- 313-4). Eventually, the criticized rule was even strengthened by removing 
from the competence of the primary organizations also the right to reduce 
members of higher committees to probationer status. At the party meeting of 
the Ordzhonikidze works and at the conference of the Stalin district of 
Leningrad (Pravda, September 8th) it was suggested that the term of office 
of the leaders of the primary organizations should be lengthened from one to 
two years because one year was too short a time to enable the young party 
members elected to grow up to the measure of their office; a Moscow district 
secretary, speaking at the town conference, suggested one and 2 half years. On 
the other hand, a speaker at the meeting of the party organization of the 
Ministry of Health suggested that the stazh (length of party membership 
required in those elected to responsible office) should be lengthened to three 
years for secretaries of the primary, and even of the shop organizations, to 
three years in town and district organizations and to seven years for the 
secretaries of regional and republican organizations. (The very fact that this 
last proposal was made illustrates a tendency to rapid promotion within the 
party.) Other suggestions made at many conferences and in speeches at the 
party congress itself were intended to preserve the time of the leaders of 
the factory organizations for their primary business: the plenary meetings of 
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the higher party committees should be convened only once every two months 
instead of monthly, as suggested in Khrushchev’s theses. Some of the lively 
argument for and against this suggestion is reported by Pravda (September 
ist) from the party conference of the Railway district of Moscow, where the 
suggestion was made to retain the present rule (one and a half months). Even 
this may not be a realistic proposition everywhere: in 382 districts of the 
Ukraine, plenary meetings of the district committee were held only once 
during the second quarter of 1952; in 39 districts none at all (Pravda Septem- 
ber 29th). We give below (pp. 330ff.) a discussion article which is characteristic 
of the arguments on the importance of the primary organization. Follow- 
ing these suggestions, in the text of the Rules as adopted, monthly meetings 
of the primary organizations were prescribed. A number of participants in 
the discussion emphasized the importance of the group organizations within 
the primary organization: the secretary of a kolkhoz party organization at the 
Stalingrad regional conference proposed that party groups be established in 
field brigades and stock-rearing sections of larger kolkhozy (Pravda, Septem- 
ber 18th). From the Poltava region it was suggested that single primary units 
including all party members — kolkhozniki as well as employees in offices, etc. 
— should be created in the villages (Pravda, October sth). 

Other suggested amendments deal with the party member’s claim to be 
present when his character is discussed in the party committee since these 
discussions are very important for his future career. There are amendments 
concerning the protection of the party member against the further use against 
him of party penalties incurred earlier but remitted because of good be- 
haviour (ibid.). Some suggestions made in the discussion of the Rules throw 
interesting sidelights on ideas and material conditions. Formal recognition of 
the ‘International’ as the party hymn (it was in any case treated as such at the 
party conferences and at the Congress) was suggested at the conference 
of the Stalin district of Leningrad. The conditions of admission to the party 
are illustrated by the fact that the secretary of a Ukrainian district committee, 
which within eight months had approved 120 applications for admission but 
had had to reject 26, found the latter fact shocking enough to suggest an 
amendment to the Rules according to which party members who gave recom- 
mendations should be held responsible if the candidates supported by them 
proved unworthy of, or insufficiently prepared for, party membership 
(Pravda, October 5th). The secretary of the disciplinary commission (part- 
kollegium) attached to the Novosibirsk regional committee found it necessary 
to demand a special ruling that people expelled from the party because of 
their suppression of criticism should also not be allowed, for a certain period, 
to occupy executive positions (ibid.). The secretary of the Verkhne Ural 
district at the party conference of Chelyabinsk region suggested an increase 
in the membership dues to be paid by the kolkhozniki who are party 
members.? At the congress no changes in the draft Rules other than those 
_ * Khrushchev’s dues proposals — like the early rulings — are simply based on money 
incomes which, in the case of a kolkhoznik, would presumably mean money earned on 
labour days: as a result almost all kolkhoznik party members outside, say, the cotton- 


growing areas (which, thus, would be discriminated against in comparison with other 
tegions where kolkhozniki earn less money but receive higher distributions in kind) 
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mentioned above were adopted. Five minor additions to the draft five-year 
plan were adopted, most of them investments in the Karelian and Baltic 
republics. : 

At least in the reports given by Pravda, as soon as the discussion had reached 
the stage of regional and republic conferences, the discussion of the drafts 
submitted to the congress was overshadowed by criticism of the activities of 
the outgoing committees. Pravda’s editorial of September 18th formulated 
the questions which delegates were expected to ask: 


How has the regional committee organized the fulfilment of the party 
directives, the development of criticism and self-criticism and the education 
of communists in the spirit of no accommodation with shortcomings? 

How has the committee given guidance to members and candidates in 
studying Marxism-Leninism and how has it organized the communist 
education of the working masses? 

How does it direct the activities of the local Soviets and social organiza- 
tions through the party groups working within them? 


The reports from the party conferences show how seriously the demand 
for the development of criticism was taken, but also how great are the ob- 
stacles which have to be overcome. Pravda’s editorial of September 7th gives 
an example of a district in the Alma Ata region of which the party secretary, 
the chairman of the Soviet executive committee, the heads of the Agricultural 
Department and a kolkhoz chairman were expelled from the party, dismissed 
from their posts and prosecuted because they had suppressed the criticism, 
by a rank and file kolkhoz party member, of illegal practices by the kolkhoz 
chairman. To illustrate less drastic examples, Pravda’s reporter at the Khar- 
barovsk town conference (September roth) states that the conference itself 
illustrated the local leaders’ incorrect attitude towards criticism: the mayor 
of the town (himself a member of the town party committee) considered it 
wrong that, at a district party conference, the heads of the municipal adminis- 
tration and of the party organization of that district had criticized each other, 
since this might unfavourably affect their future collaboration. In order to 
avoid this mistake, the mayor himself gave great praise to the town party 
secretary to the evident dissatisfaction of Pravda’s reporter. The delegates 
to the Stavropol regional conference learned that, on the very eve of the con- 
ference, when a member of the bureau of the regional committee was criti- 
cized, the chairman of the regional Soviet executive committee had threatened 
an official with dismissal if he continued to supply critics with the material 
necessary to substantiate their accusations (Pravda, September 3oth). 

The most current subjects of criticism are the preoccupation of party 
committees with the direction of economic affairs, to the detriment of the 
fulfilment of their proper tasks; a failure to apply the necessary political and 
efficiency standards in the selection of cadres; and a toleration of ideological 
deviations; in that order. It seems to me that it is not always easy to avoid 
the first of these mistakes, given a setting where success in economic recon- 
would come into the lowest grade of party contributions. It is interesting that this is 


found improper, even if only by the party secretary of a highly industrialized district 
where kolkhoz members must have opportunities for good earnings in the markets. 
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struction is the main standard by which achievement is measured. Pravda’s 
reporter (September 18th) criticizes some of the leading officials of the 
Stalingrad region for having, at the regional conference, ‘silently avoided the 
issues of party life while speaking exclusively on all kinds of economic ques- 
tions’. The criticism made of the Khabarovsk town party committee, and of 
many other committees is of a more serious nature. It is attacked for the 
fact that, at the expense of tasks which it should have carried out, it took 
over from the economic organizations the responsibility for work such as the 
supply of construction projects with building materials, There were many 
complaints about the excess of directives issued by the higher to the lower 
party committees — one town committee received 173 resolutions and direc- 
tives from the regional committee in one year, 39 of them dealing with ideo- 
logical issues (Pravda, October ist). 

Selection of suitable people for responsible work is the main function of 
party organizations in reconstruction. Criticism of the selection of cadres 
covers a wide range of mistakes and malpractices. They include failure to 
recognize the potentialities of younger people* with the result that existing 
officials were regarded as irreplaceable and re-employed even after they had 
clearly shown themselves to be unsuitable; academic appointments of 
historians liable to bourgeois-nationalist views (Turkmenistan, Lithuania); 
appointments according to personal friendships and even corrupt nepotism. 
The consequences included a need to change the senior secretaries of impor- 
tant regional committees three or even four times during the past three years 
(Fergana and Tashkent, mentioned at the Uzbek party congress) and the 
appointment to leading posts of people who eventually had at least to be 
expelled from the party, if not prosecuted under criminal law.° 

Criticisms of the outgoing party committees for neglect of idological work 
are practically universal: they appear, indeed, to be a conventional way in 
which demands for more attention to party and general education, the arts 
and sciences, etc., are ventilated. In most of the national republics these 


’ This criticism was ventilated, for example, at the Lithuanian party congress with 
reference to the academic institutions. At the same congress, some party officials were 
criticized because of their appeasing attitude to bourgeois nationalism (see below in the 
text) but at least one also for his unfriendly approach to the old scientific workers 
(Pravda, September 29th). 

_ “Cf. for example Turkmenistan (Pravda, September 24th). It is difficult to appre- 
ciate the meaning of these criticisms as, with the exception of extreme cases (see the 
next note) there is no indication of the type of failure after which re-employment of an 
official in another position of responsibility is regarded as mistaken. At the Turk- 
menistan congress the appointment of a party member who had been dismissed from 
the post of district party secretary (but not from the party) because of ‘unworthy 

haviour’ as head of the republican wine-growing trust, was criticized; at the Tad- 
zhikistan congress (Pravda, September 26th), the appointment of a party member who 
had failed as first secretary of a regional committee to be head of the Schools Depart- 
ment of the central committee of the republican CP; the failure was described as 
creation of an atmosphere of self-sufficiency and mutual praise, and discouragement of 
criticism and self-criticism. The cases of unjustified re-employment mentioned at the 
Uzbek party congress (Pravda, September 28th) may concern corrupt, if not directly 
criminal practices of managers. 

5 At the Kazakh party congress two ministers were mentioned in such a connection. 
At the Armenian party congress (Pravda, September 27th) two ministers and the former 
second secretary of the republican central committee were mentioned. 
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issues assume the more serious aspect of ‘bourgeois nationalism’ in the 
various fields of cultural life; the character of these criticisms is different 
according to the differences of national backgrounds. In central Asian repub- 
lics such as Uzbekistan bourgeois nationalist mistakes imply not only an 
idealization of the feudal past and a hushing up of the class antagonisms 
existing in pre-revolutionary Uzbekistan but also an ‘avoidance or a belittling 
of the great part played by the Russian people and its civilization in the history 
of the Uzbek and other peoples of the Soviet Union, thus damaging the 
unbreakable friendship between the nations of our country’. In a country 
such as Armenia, where no pan-Turkic alternative exists, ‘bourgeois national- 
ism’ is found in the concept of continuity with pre-revolutionary thought 
(ediny potok) which, as our readers know,° had its place in the criticisms of 
Russian historiography. In Tadzhikistan historians of literature were 
criticized for regarding ‘almost all the authors of the past as classics’ —a 
mistake not uncommon among recently emancipated nations in other parts 
of the world too. 

In every one of Pravda’s reports, enumeration of achievements, in what 
appears to be a more or less standard order, precedes the criticism. To get 
into proper perspective the significance ascribed to all the shortcomings 
criticized, it should be noted that, at most of the conferences and republic 
party congresses, the outgoing party secretaries were re-elected: the excep- 
tions do not necessarily coincide with those places from which most criticisms 
were reported.’ 

Pravda printed some passages in the discussion articles in heavy type, and 
this is followed in those of the articles that are translated below. 

R. S. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTRA-PARTY DEMOCRACY 


By I. Volkov, Secretary of the Orel Provincial Committee of the CPSU(B). 
Pravda, August 12th, 1952 


The immense tasks of communist construction require of all local party 
units consistent efforts to improve the organization within, and the political 
work of, the party, and to develop further intra-party democracy and Bol- 
shevik criticism and self-criticism. 

By intra-party democracy is meant, according to comrade Stalin, freedom 
for the party rank and file to decide the problems of our construction, greater 
activity of the party rank and file, their involvement in the business of party 
leadership, and the development in them of the sense of being the masters in 
the party. The strictest observance of the principles of intra-party democracy 
promotes alertness in the party organizations, consolidates party discipline, 
strengthens the links of the party committees with the communist rank and 
file, and successful fulfilment of decisions and instructions of the party. 

® Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, p. 309, vol. II, p. 147. 


7 Of course, hopelessly compromised secretaries had been replaced already before 
the conferences. 
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In removing the serious shortcomings in the work of the party organiza- 
tions of the Orel province, which were at one time noted by the CC of the 
CPSU(B), the Party Provincial Committee pays great attention to intra-party 
democracy. For the past few years reports by and elections of party bodies 
in our province have been conducted regularly. 

At present, the party organizations of our province are engaged in reporting 
[to the membership] and the election of party bodies. The communists, in 
reporting and election meetings and in district party conferences, are making 
a thorough and profound analysis of the activity of the leading party bodies [of 
the province]; on the basis of Bolshevik criticism and self-criticism they are 
revealing the shortcomings in the work and outlining the means of correcting 
them. 

Intra-party democracy presupposes the active participation of every com- 
munist in the life of his party unit. One of the most important tasks of the 
local party organization is to improve the activity of the primary party units. 
Many district committees of the party in our province devote much attention 
to consolidation of the primary party units and of intra-party work. There is 
special attention to increasing the importance of party meetings in the life of 
the primary units. In the Krasnin, Krom, Chernav, Chibisov and several 
other districts, most of the primary units hold regular party meetings, 
approximately twice a month. The practical preparation of meetings has been 
improved, and a high degree of activity of the communists in the discussion 
of topics thereby secured. The district committees have acquired a better 
gtasp of the practical conduct of party meetings. 

It must, however, be admitted that the work of many primary party 
organizations is still weak. The provincial committee and the district com- 
mittees of the party have not yet ensured that party meetings are held regularly 
in every primary unit. The provincial committee discovered recently that in 
the Dmitrov district many primary party units have not held members’ 
meetings for two to three months or more. But even when meetings are 
convened, they only discuss the decisions and instructions of the district 
committee. 

Intra-party democracy, as comrade Stalin teaches, consists in increasing 
the activity of the party rank and file. The central task of every party organiza- 
tion is to draw all communists into the active work so that the directives of the 
party and government and its own decisions can be put into practice. 

In our province, many primary units base their work on the brisk and active 
participation of every member and probationary member of the party. In 
the party unit of the kolkhoz ‘Road to Dawn’ in the Krasnin district, all 
communists are carrying out party assignments. This party unit is a compact 
alert group which fulfils the tasks assigried to it. 

But this is not the case everywhere in our province. Some party organiza- 
tions care little about increasing the activity of the communists and drawing 
them into the practical work for the fulfilment of party decisions. 

To develop intra-party democracy means to hold regular plenary sessions 
of party committees and meetings of the party aktiv, [both of] which are the 
arena for Bolshevik criticism and self-criticism. At the plenary sessions and 
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the meetings of the aktiv, members discuss and decide collectively all the 
important problems of party and economic work. 

In our province, plenary sessions of the city and district committees are 
now held more regularly than a short time ago. The members of party com- 
mittees are brought into the preparation and discussion of the agenda of the 
plenary sessions. The Novosil district committee, for example, has held five 
plenary sessions which discussed problems of preparing and completing the 
spring sowing and of putting a stop to violations of the agricultural artel 
Statute in the collective farms; and heard reports of the kolkhoz party units. 
The Orel and Yelets town committees of the party have improved the 
practice of holding plenary sessions. The plenary sessions of the provincial 
committee take place at least once in three months. 

But we still also have district committees of the party which demean the 
function of plenary sessions by convening them infrequently, from case to 
case. Thus, the Korsakov and the Russko-Brodsk district committees of the 
party have only held one plenary session each this year. Plenary sessions are 
still convened sometimes without preparation, and with a number of problems 
suddenly thrust on to the agenda. 

It still happens in the province that plenary sessions of the party com- 
mittees are transformed into mass meetings. The provincial committee of the 
party suffered until recently from this defect. The practice of having a large 
number of the aktiv at plenary sessions reduces the leadership function of the 
party committee and hinders business-like discussion. 

At present the provincial committee of the party is adopting the measures 
required for increasing the importance of plenary committee sessions. This 
was recently discussed at a plenary session of the provincial committee. It 
has been decided to have more frequent plenary sessions of the provincial 
committee as well as to improve the practice of holding the plenary sessions of 
the town committees and district committees. In particular, the task was set 
to draw the members of the party committee more extensively into the pre- 
paration of the questions to be discussed. 

The provincial committee of the CPSU(B) endeavours to ensure that the 
principle of team spirit is strictly observed in the work of the party district 
committees. Though infrequently, we still come across cases of violation of 
team spirit in the leadership. It is necessary seriously to correct individual 
secretaries of district committees who slip into the practice of giving orders, 
and who try to resolve the most important problems of party and economic 
work on their own, without the bureau of the district committee. At the end 
of last year the secretaries of the Stanovlyan district committee of the party 
were dismissed for trampling underfoot the principles of intra-party demo- 
cracy in this way. 

Intra-party democracy manifests itself also in the regular holding of meet- 
ings of the party aktiv. These meetings must not be convened for show or 
formal adoption of party decisions, but for actual discussion of them. 

Some town and district committees in our province are fully aware of the 
importance of the party aktiv. They hold regular meetings of the aktiv. The 
Yelets town committee, for example, convenes the aktiv once in two months. 
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The Mtsensk district committee last year held six meetings of the party 
aktiv, and the Liven district committee five. 

The meetings of the party aktiv greatly assist the town and district com- 
mittees and the provincial committee in carrying out the directives of the party 
and the government and their own decisions. At these meetings, the members 
criticize in a Bolshevik way shortcomings in the activity of the party organiza- 
tions and suggest measures for overcoming them. The party committees draw 
the aktiv into the practical work of carrying out the measures outlined. 

It is to be regretted that not all district committees are yet working properly 
with the aktiv and that they are not consulting it daily. ‘The Zadon, Kolin- 
yan, Trosnyan and Uritsk district committees have not held a single meeting 
of the party aktiv this year. The Orel town committee has convened the aktiv 
only once in six months. This, of course, would not have happened if the 
provincial committee had gone more thoroughly into the practical work of the 
city and district committees with the party aktiv. 

Intra-party democracy is closely linked with Bolshevik criticism and self- 
criticism. ‘Self-criticism’, says comrade Stalin, ‘is an inalienable and con- 
tinuously operative weapon in the arsenal of Bolshevism . .. without self- 
criticism there can be no proper education of the party, the class, the masses; 
without proper education of the party, the class, and the masses there can be 
no Bolshevism.’ 

The provincial committee of the party has lately adopted several measures 
for fostering criticism in the provincial party organization. Disclosing cases 
of direct suppression of criticism, last year, in the conductors’ department at 
Orel station, in the State Insurance administration, in the Pokrov district 
and in the building materials combine, the provincial committee has severely 
punished the stiflers of criticism and self-criticism. The decisions of the 
provincial committee on the cases of suppression of criticism were widely 
discussed in the party organizations. 

A system is being introduced into the work of the provincial committee 
whereby criticisms of the provincial organizations voiced at party con- 
ferences, plenary sessions and town and district meetings of the aktiv are 
investigated either in the bureau of the provincial committee or in the general 
course of work. The provincial committee tries to ensure that not one serious 
critical utterance is left without attention, and it is trying to make this the 
case in the district and town committees. 

The provincial committee pays great attention to warnings and letters from 
communists and non-party people. These warnings have helped us to disclose 
gross violations of the Statute of the agricultural artel by former higher 
officials in the Izmalkov and Sudbishchen districts. Thanks to letters from 
communists the provincial committee has succeeded in exposing certain 
officials who had damaged the interests of the party and of the state, and in 
disclosing many serious shortcomings in various fields of work. 

At the same time, it should be admitted that the level of criticism in the 
provincial party organization is still unsatisfactory. We have still not reached 
a position in which all higher party, state and business officials pay due 
attention to criticism from below, to warnings from communists and non- 
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party people. The provincial committee of the party will have to do a great 
deal of work in educating the leading cadres and all communists in the spirit 
of Bolshevik criticism and self-criticism, in a spirit of intolerance towards 
shortcomings. 

The party organization of the Orel province is faced with great and impor- 
tant tasks. In order to fulfil them successfully it is necessary to raise by every 
means the level of party-organizational and party-political work, to develop 
intra-party democracy, the activity and initiative of the party rank and file. 

Intra-party democracy is a powerful means of consolidating the party 
organizations and of strengthening their part in the struggle for new successes 
in economic and cultural construction. 


THESES OF COMRADE N. S. KHRUSHCHEV’S REPORT TO THE 
XIX CONGRESS OF THE CPSU(B)? 


Pravda, August 26th, 1952. 


The addenda and changes in the Rules of the Party are submitted for con- 
sideration of the XIX Congress of the CPSU(B). The need for these addenda 
and changes arises from the fact that certain points of the Rules have become 
obsolete, and that the Rules should reflect the experience in Party construc- 
tion, accumulated by the Party in the years that have elapsed since the XVIII 
Congress. 


1. The New Name of the Party and the Definition in the Rules of the Principal 
Tasks of the Party 


It has now become necessary to define more exactly the name of our Party. 
It is appropriate to name the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) in 
future the ‘Communist Party of the Soviet Union’, taking into consideration 
firstly, that the name of the Party — Communist Party of the Soviet Union — 
is more precise, and secondly, that at the present time* there is no need to 
retain the double name of the Party — ‘Communist’ and ‘Bolshevik’ since 
the words ‘Comrounist’ and ‘Bolshevik’ express the same content. 

Chapter One of the Rules of the Party should have the title: “The Party, 
Party Members, Their Duties and Rights.’ It is appropriate, before outlining 
the duties and rights of Party members, to give in the first paragraph of this 
chapter a brief definition of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
jts principal tasks, namely: 


1 The translation of this document is based upon that published in Soviet News, 
September 6th, 1952. The footnotes are mine.—R.S. 

2 The suggestion that the name of the Bolshevik Party — at that time the Russian 
Social Democrat Workers’ Party (Bolsheviks) — should be changed to Communist Party 
was made by Lenin in his April Theses of 1917. He wanted to change the name in 
order to emphasize the break with the war policies of the parties of the Second Inter- 
national, but this change was not accepted until one year later, by the VII Party Con- 
gress. As a compromise with party tradition, the addition of ‘Bolsheviks’, in brackets, 
which had made sense when the party was called Social Democrat, since it helped to 
distinguish it from the Menshevik fraction after the split in 1903, was retained. 
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‘1. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is a voluntary militant 
union of like-minded communists, consisting of people from the working 
class, the working peasants and the working intelligentsia. 

‘Having organized the alliance between the working class and the working 
peasantry, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union achieved, through the 
October Revolution of 1917, the overthrow of the power of the capitalists 
and landlords, the organization of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
liquidation of capitalism, the elimination of exploitation of man by man 
and ensured the building of socialist society. 

‘The principal tasks of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union now 
consist in building a communist society by means of a gradual transition 
from socialism to communism, in steadily raising the material and cultural 
level of society, in educating the members of society in the spirit of inter- 
nationalism and establishing fraternal ties with the working people of all 
countries, in strengthening to the utmost active defence of the Soviet 
motherland against the aggressive actions of her enemies.’ 

In connection with the aforesaid, there will be no preamble to the Rules.* 


2. Eligibility for Party Membership 


In order to raise still higher the title and importance of membership of the 
Communist Party, it is proposed that the paragraph of the Rules concerning 
eligibility for Party membership‘ be given a new wording: 


’ The preamble to the former Rules was inserted by the XVII Party Congress, in 
February 1934 (the earlier Rules contained no preamble). In the formulation as 
adopted by the XVIII Congress, in March 1939, the preamble runs as follows: 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), as a Section of the Com- 
munist International, is the organized vanguard of the working class of the USSR, 
the highest form of its class organization. In its activities the party is guided by the 
theory of Marxism-Leninism. 

The party exercises the leadership of the working class, the peasantry, the intel- 
ligentsia, of the entire Soviet people, in the struggle for the consolidation of the 
dictatorship of the working class, for the consolidation and development of the 
socialist system, for the victory of communism. 

The party is the guiding nucleus of all organizations of the working people, both 
public and state, and ensures the successful construction of the communist society. 

The party is a united militant organization bound together by a conscious dis- 
cipline which is equally binding on all its members. The party is strong because of 
its solidarity, unity of will and unity of action, which are incompatible with any 
deviation from its programme and rules, with any violation of party discipline, with 
factional groupings, or with double-dealings. The party purges its ranks of persons 
who violate its programme, rules or discipline. 

The party demands from its members active and self-sacrificing work in carrying 
out its programme and rules, in fulfilling all decisions of the party and its bodies and 
the consolidation of fraternal international relations among the working people of 
the a, of the USSR as well as with the proletarians of all countries of the 
wor 
‘Paragraph One of the former Rules said: ‘Every person (vsyaky) who accepts the 

programme of the party, works in one of its organizations, submits to its decisions and 
pays membership dues is regarded as a party member.’ 

With the exception of the words put in italics which were inserted by the VI Party 
Congress (July 1917), the first Congress to be held after the final separation from the 
Mensheviks, the text was identical with that suggested by the Bolsheviks at the II 
Congress in 1903 when the formulation of that article formed the basis of the difference 
with the Mensheviks. Because of this traditional importance its wording and place 
were retained up to, and including, the text of the Rules adopted in 1939. Hence the 

F 
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‘2. Membership of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is open 
to any working person, any citizen of the Soviet Union who does not 
exploit the labour of others, who accepts the Programme and Rules of the 
Party, actively promotes their realization, works in one of the Party organ- 
izations and carries out all the Party’s decisions. 

‘A member of the Party pays the established membership dues.’ 


The provision in the Rules that Party membership is open to every working 
person, any citizen of the Soviet Union who does not exploit the labour of 
others, consolidates the achievements the Party has attained and reflects the 
fact that the Communist Party consists of people of the working class, the 
working peasants and the working intelligentsia. 

As a result of the victory of socialism the exploiting classes have been 
abolished, exploitation of man by man does not exist in our country. Soviet 
society consists of friendly classes. The moral and political unity of the Soviet 
people has been strengthened. 

The new tasks confronting the Communist Party in the building of a com- 
munist society require a greater responsibility of Party members for the cause 
of the Party. Therefore, the proposed paragraph on Party membership, in 
the new wording, points out that a person is eligible for Party membership 
who not only accepts the Programme and Rules of the Party, but also actively 
promotes their realization and carries out all the Party’s decisions. 


3. The Duties of Party Members 

Experience has shown that the Rules should give a fuller definition of the 
duties of Party members. 

First of all, it must be recorded in the paragraph on the duties of Party 
members that a Party member is obliged in every way to safeguard the Party’s 
unity as the principal requisite of the strength and might of the Party. Care 
for the preservation of the unity of the Party is the primary duty of a Party 
member; it will, therefore, be entirely correct to commence the exposition of 
the duties of Party members with this basic requirement. 

In order to raise still higher the leading role of Party members in building 
communism and their activity in combating shortcomings and unhealthy 
symptoms which occur in the life and work of Party organizations, the para- 
graph of the Rules on the duties of Party members must be supplemented 
by new points. 
need to introduce a preamble when, in 1934, it was felt that a characteristic of the 
party’s social function which, before, had been left to the programme, should be 
inserted in its Rules. A possible explanation for this step is provided by the fact that 
all candidates for party membership have to study the Rules while the existing pro- 
gramme, adopted in 1919, has long since become obsolete. While it is necessary to 
include in the Rules a general statement of the functions of the party, it is no longer 
thought as vital to preserve the symbols of continuity with its beginnings (see also 
note 2 above); hence the enumeration in this document of the party’s functions. As 
regards its contents, the new text of article 2 differs from the former text, not only in 
the points made in Khrushchev’s theses, but also in that it describes party membership 
as ‘open to’, instead of defining the type of persons who are recognized as party members 
as was natural in an opposition party struggling to define its position. It was only 


because of its emotional significance that the old formulation was retained even when 
the new meaning could already be taken for granted. 
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It should be noted that there are not a few Party members who take a 
formal, passive attitude towards the carrying out of Party decisions. This is 
a great evil against which the Party must fight resolutely, for such an attitude 
by communists towards Party decisions weakens the fighting capacity of the 
Party. The rules must stipulate that Party members are obliged to be active 
fighters for the fulfilment of Party decisions and that a passive and formal 
attitude by communists to Party decisions is incompatible with membership 
within its ranks. 

Another evil, which exists in our Party, is that some communists incorrectly 
consider that there are two disciplines in the Party — one for the rank and file 
members and another for the leaders. The Party cannot tolerate such a lordly, 
anti-Party conception of discipline. This evil, too, must be resolutely eradi- 
cated as it undermines Party and State discipline and, thus, does serious harm 
to the interests of the Party and the State. It must be pointed out in the Rules 
that our Party has one discipline, one law for all communists, irrespective of 
their services or the positions they hold, and that violation of Party and State 
discipline is incompatible with Party membership. 

Further, it has been established that no little harm is done to the Party by 
communists who endlessly shout about their devotion to the Party, but who 
in reality do not permit criticism from below, stifle it. The Party has always 
attached tremendous importance to the development of self-criticism and, 
in particular, to criticism from below, to the uncovering of shortcomings in 
the work and to the struggle against moods of pompous complacency and 
against being carried away by successes in work. But experience has shown 
that mere explanations of the significance of criticism are not enough. A 
resolute fight must be waged against those who hinder the development of 
criticism. Therefore, it must be pointed out in the Rules that suppression of 
criticism is a grievous evil and that those who stifle criticism, who substitute 
for it pompousness and bragging have no place in the ranks of the Party. 

In this connection it must be said that a harmful opinion exists among some 
communists to the effect that Party members should not report shortcomings 
in work to the leading Party bodies, up to and including the Central Com- 
mittee. There are frequent instances of responsible workers hindering com- 
munists from revealing to the leading Party organizations, to the Central 
Committee, an unsatisfactory state of affairs, on the ground that this, allegedly, 
hampers them in their work. It is clear that the Party must wage an implac- 
able fight against such dignitaries. At present, the Rules state that a Party 
member has the right to address any statement to any Party authority, up 
to and including the Central Committee. Evidently, this is not enough. It 
should be pointed out in the Rules that a Party member has not only the 
right, but the duty to report to leading Party bodies, up to and including the 
Central Committee, shortcomings in work, irrespective of whom it may con- 
cern; as for those who hinder a Party member from performing this duty, it 
is necessary to record in the Rules that such persons must be strictly punished 
as violators of the will of the Party. 

Then, a great evil which has spread among some communists, is the con- 
cealment of truth from the Party, untruthful and dishonest behaviour towards 
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the Party. It is clear that the Party cannot tolerate in its ranks deceivers, as 
such persons undermine confidence in the Party, morally corrupt the ranks 
of communists. It must be pointed out in the Rules that untruthfulness 
towards the Party and deception of the Party by a communist are the most 
grievous evils and are incompatible with Party membership. 

Also it cannot be ignored that among communists there have been fairly 
widespread manifestations of political carelessness and slackness, cases of dis- 
closure of Party and State secrets. Political vigilance is imperative for every 
communist at any sector of work and under any circumstances. In connection 
with this, the Rules must provide that a Party member is obliged to keep 
Party and State secrets and that their disclosure is a crime against the Party 
and is incompatible with Party membership. 

Lastly, it must be admitted that in many Party, Soviet and economic 
organizations, a great evil is presented by an unhealthy approach to the 
selection of cadres, when this selection is made on the basis of friendly rela- 
tions, personal attachment, neighbourly ties and kinship. It is clear that such 
a selection of workers has nothing in common with the principles established 
by our Party, and does harm to the Party. The Rules must indicate the duty 
of Party members strictly to fulfil the Party’s instructions concerning the 
correct selection of cadres according to their political and professional 
qualifications, and must record that violation of these instructions is 
incompatible with membership of the Party. 

Proceeding from the above, it is necessary: 


(1) To set forth the provisions of the Rules on the duties of Party members ; 


in a new wording, namely: 

“3. It is the duty of the Party member: 

‘(a) To guard in every possible way the unity of the Party as the principal 
prerequisite of the strength and might of the Party; 

‘(b) To strive actively for fulfilment of Party decisions. It is not enough 
for the Party member merely to agree with the Party decisions, it is the duty 
of the Party member to fight for the carrying of these decisions into life. 
A passive and formal attitude by communists to Party decisions weakens 
the Party’s fighting efficiency and is, therefore, incompatible with member- 
ship of the Party; 

(c) To show an example in labour, to master the technique of his job 
and continually improve his industrial or professional skill; 

‘(d) Daily to strengthen contact with the masses, to respond promptly 
to the requirements and needs of the working people, to explain to the non- 
Party masses the substance of the policy and decisions of the Party, being 
mindful that our Party’s strength and invincibility lies in its close and 
unbreakable ties with the people; 

‘(e) To endeavour to deepen his consciousness, to master the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism; 

‘(f) To observe Party and State discipline, equally binding for all Party 
members. In the Party there cannot be two disciplines — one for leaders 
and another for the rank and file. The Party has one discipline, one law for 
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all communists, irrespective of their services or the positions they hold. 
Violation of Party and State discipline is a great evil, harmful to the Party, 
and is, therefore, incompatible with Party membership; 

‘(g) To develop self-criticism and criticism from below, disclose short- 
comings in the work and strive to eliminate them, to fight against pompous 
complacency and against being carried away by successes in work. Sup- 
pression of criticism is a grievous evil. Those who stifle criticism, who 
substitute for it pompousness and bragging have no place in the ranks of 
the Party; 

‘(h) To report shortcomings in work to the leading Party organs, up to 
and including the Central Committee of the Party, irrespective of whom it 
may concern. A Party member has no right to conceal an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, to ignore incorrect actions harmful to the interests of the 
Party and the State. Anyone who hinders a Party member in fulfilling this 
duty should be severely punished as a violator of the will of the Party; 

‘(i) To be truthful and honest to the Party, to permit no concealment or 
distortion of the truth. A communist’s untruthfulness to the Party and 
deception of the Party are most grievous evils and incompatible with Party 
membership; 

‘(j) To keep Party and State secrets, to display political vigilance, 
remembering that the vigilance of communists is necessary at any sector 
of work and under all circumstances. Disclosure of Party and State secrets 
is a crime against the Party and incompatible with Party membership; 

‘(k) In any post entrusted by the Party, unswervingly to carry out the 
Party’s instructions concerning the correct selection of cadres according to 
their political and professional qualifications. Violation of these instruc- 
tions, the selection of workers on the basis of friendly relations, personal 
attachment, neighbourly ties and kinship is incompatible with Party 
membership.’® 


(2) It is necessary to provide also the following addenda in the Chapter of 
the Rules headed: “The Party, Party Members, their Duties and Rights’: 


(a) The following paragraphs to be included in the Rules: 

‘11. A primary Party organization cannot adopt a decision regarding the 
expulsion of a communist from the Party if he is a member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of a Union Republic, of a territorial com- 
mittee, regional committee, area committee, city committee or district 
committee of the Party. 

‘The expulsion from a Party committee or from Party membership of a 


5 Points c, d and e in the new wording correspond to points c, d and a (in that order) 
of the corresponding article of the 1939 Rules; point b is a more elaborate version of 
the corresponding point of the former Rules; point a of the new Rules was amply 
covered by the former article 72 (see note 10 below). Points f-k are new; we have seen 
above (p. 300), that in the discussion of the project an even greater elaboration of the 
moral obligations of party members was suggested. The Party Rules before 1934 were 
testricted to a mere description of organizational machinery and contained no enumera- 
tion whatever of the obligations of party members, apart from that implied in the 
wording of article 1 (see note 4 above). 
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member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of a Union 
Republic, of a territorial committee, regional committee, area committee, 
city committee, or district committee of the Party is decided by the plenum 
of the respective committee if the plenum decides by a two-thirds vote that 
this is necessary. 

‘12. The expulsion of a member of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union from the Central Committee or from 
Party membership is decided by the Party Congress, or between congresses 
by the plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union by a two-thirds majority of the members of the plenum of 
the Central Committee. A person expelled from the Central Committee 
is automatically replaced by an alternate member of the Central Committee 
according to the procedure specified by the congress for electing alternate 
members of the Central Committee.’* 


4. The Rights of Party Members 

In the existing Rules the rights of Party members are somewhat narrowed 
down and not precisely formulated. It is necessary to replace the third point 
of the present Rules by the following formulation: 


‘4. A Party member has the right: 


‘(a) To take part in free and businesslike discussion of questions’ of 
Party policy at Party meetings or in the Party Press; 

‘(b) To criticize any Party functionary at Party meetings; 

‘(c) To elect and be elected to Party organs; 

‘(d) To demand to be present in person whenever decisions are taken 
regarding his activities or conduct; 

‘(e) To address any question or statement to any Party body up to and 
including the C.C. of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.’ 


5. Probationer Members 

A serious shortcoming in the work of the Party organizations is that they 
poorly assist probationer members to prepare themselves to join the Party 
and do not check the personal qualities of the probationer members. The 
period of probationary membership is often turned into sheer formality and 


6 Article 12 of the new Rules (and by implication article 11 so far as members of the 
CC of the CPSU are concerned) corresponds to article 74 of the 1939 (58 of the 1934) 
Rules which embodied point 7 of the resolution ‘On Party Unity’, adopted by the X 
Party Congress in March 1921. (According to a special decision of that Congress, 
point 7 was not published; by special decision of the XIII Party Conference, it was 
made public in January 1924, at the height of the struggle against Trotsky.) So far as 
members of lower party committees, down to the district, are concerned the rules in- 
troduced by Khrushchev are new; as we have seen above (p. 300), they were con- 
troversial at least so far as members of district committees not fully employed by the 
party are concerned. See also below, pp. 333-4. 

7 The 1939 Rules speak of ‘practical questions’: this is the only difference between 
them and the new text of article 4 as presented by Khrushchev, and the only possible 
reason for his describing the former Rules as ‘somewhat narrowing down’ the rights of 
party members is this insertion of the word ‘practical’ in the 1939 Rules. The Rules 
earlier than 1939 contained no special article about the rights of party members 
whatever (those earlier than 1934 contained no special article about their duties). 
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for a considerable number of probationer members is stretched out over a 
number of years. The Party cannot tolerate this shortcoming. The work of 
the Party organizations with probationer members of the Party should be 
improved and the responsibility of the probationer members themselves for 
passing through the period of probationary membership should be raised. 

In this connection it is necessary to introduce in the Chapter of the Rules 
‘Probationer Members’ the following addendum: 


‘A Party organization must help probationers to prepare to join the 
Party. Upon the expiration of the probationary term a Party organization 
shall consider at a Party meeting the question of the probationer. If the 
probationer has been unable to prepare himself sufficiently for reasons 
which the Party organization consider valid, the primary Party organization 
may prolong his probationary term for a period of not more than one year. 
In cases when it has been established during the probationary term that a 
probationer member, due to his personal qualities, is not worthy of being 
admitted to the Party, the Party organization passes a decision on his 
expulsion from probationer membership.’* 


6. Times of Convening Congresses and Plenary Meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party 


Experience has shown that it is expedient to establish the following times 
for the convocation of congresses of the Party and plenary meetings of the 
Central Committee of the Party. 

Ordinary congresses of the Party are convened at least once every four 
years; 

Plenary meetings of the Central Committee of the Party are convened 
at least once every six months.*® 


7. All-Union Party Conferences 


The draft Rules of the Party do not include provisions for all-Union Party 
conferences. In the present conditions there is no need to convene all-Union 
Party conferences since urgent questions of Party policy may be discussed at 
Congresses of the Party and at plenary meetings of the Central Committee. 


78 At the Party Congress the Ukrainian delegate Pidtychenko welcomed this amend- 
ment, giving the following example of its helpfulness: 

The poet Pervomaisky has been a probationer member of the party for eleven 
years, in the party organization of the Union of Soviet Writers of the Ukraine. 
During these years he has made nothing of himself; in his work there have been 
and continue to be ideological mistakes and distortions. The Writers’ Union party 
organization has until now not been able to decide what to do with this probationer 
for party membership. The draft of the new party Rules now provides a precise 
and clear answer to this problem. (Pravda, October 15th, 1952.) 

§ According to the Rules adopted in 1939, Party Congresses had to be convened not 
less than once every three years. (In fact, the XIX Congress was convened thirteen 
years after that of 1939, and six years after the demobilization of the army). The 1939 
Rules also provided for plenary meetings of the CC to be held every four months. (As 
only decisions of plenary meetings of the CC which are of great importance and of a 
suitable character are published, a comparison with post-war practice is impossible; 
but it appears that in this field also the new Rules, if observed, would make for greater 
frequency.) 
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8. Reconstitution of the Political Bureau as the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Party 


It is appropriate to reconstitute the Political Bureau as the Presidium of 
the Central Committee of the Party organized to direct the work of the Central 
Committee between plenary meetings, since the name ‘Presidium’ is more 
suitable to the functions which are actually carried out by the Political Bureau 
at the present time. As for the current organizational work of the Central 
Committee, practice has shown that it is appropriate to concentrate this work 
in one body — the Secretariat, in which connection there will no longer be 
an Organizational Bureau of the Central Committee. 

In this respect it is necessary to set forth paragraph 34 of the Rules in the 
following wording: 


‘The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
forms: a Presidium to direct the work of the Central Committee between 
plenary meetings and a Secretariat to direct current work, primarily 
organization and verification of the fulfilment of Party decisions and 
selection of cadres.’ 


9. The Reorganization of the Party Control Commission as the Party Control 
Committee of the Central Committee of the Party 
With a view to enhancing the role of the Party Control Commission in 
combating violations of Party discipline and cases of unsatisfactory fulfilment 
of their duties by communists, it is appropriate to recognize the Party Control 
Commission as the Party Control Committee of the Central Committee of 


the Party and set up in the localities an institution of authorized representatives 
of the Party Control Committee, who are independent of the local Party 
bodies. The Party Control Committee shall be entrusted with verifying the 
observance of Party discipline by members and probationer members of the 
Party, calling to account communists guilty of violating the Programme and 
Rules of the Party, and Party ethics, and also with examining appeals against 
decisions of the Central Committees of the Communist Parties of the Union 
Republics and territorial and regional committees of the Party regarding 
expulsion from the Party and Party disciplinary measures. 

Proceeding from the aforesaid it is necessary to give paragraph 35 of the 
Rules in a new wording, namely: 


‘The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
forms a Party Control Committee under the Central Committee. 

‘The Party Control Committee attached to the Central Committee of 
the Party: 


‘(a) Verifies the observance of Party discipline by members and pro- 
bationer members of the Party, calls to account communists guilty of violat- 
ing the Programme and Rules of the Party, Party and State discipline as 
well as violators of Party ethics (deception of the Party, dishonesty and 
insincerity before the Party, slander, bureaucracy, dissoluteness in every- 
day life, etc.); 
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‘(b) Examines appeals against decisions of Central Committees of the 
Communist Parties of Union Republics, territorial and regional com- 
mittees of the Party regarding expulsion from the Party and Party dis- 
ciplinary measures; 

‘(c) Maintains its authorized representatives in republics, territories and 
regions, who are independent of the local Party bodies.’ 


10. The Apparatus of the Central Committee of the Party and Local Party 
Bodies 
Experience has shown that the structure of the Party apparatus is subject 
to changes depending upon the situation and on actual conditions. In view 
of this it is appropriate to refrain from defining in the Rules the sections and 
departments to be organized in the Central Committee of the Party and in 
the local Party bodies. 


11. More Precise Definition of the Tasks of Local Party Organizations 

The tasks and functions of the local Party organizations, as experience has 
shown, are not fully reflected in the Rules of the Party. In this connection 
it is necessary to supplement the appropriate paragraphs of the Rules defining 
the tasks of the local Party organizations with the provision that the Central 
Committees of the Communist Parties of Union Republics, territorial com- 
mittees, regional committees, area committees, city committees and district 
committees of the Party ensure the undeviating fulfilment of Party directives 
and guide the activities of the local Soviet and public organizations through 
the Party groups in them. It is necessary to reflect in the Rules the tasks of 
the Party organizations in developing Party criticism and self-criticism and 
educating communists in the spirit of no accommodation with shortcomings 
in the work of the Party and the State. The Rules must also set before the 
Party organizations such important tasks as the communist education of the 
working people and guidance of the Party members’ and probationer members’ 
study of Marxism-Leninism, bearing in mind particularly that the propaganda 
of Marxism-Leninism is still organized unsatisfactorily. 

Further, with a view to more efficient handling of current questions and 
ensuring better organization of verification of the fulfilment of decisions, the 
Rules should provide that the Central Committees of the Communist Parties 
of the Union Republics, territorial committees and regional committees of 
the Party set up secretariats. To prevent the secretariats substituting for the 
bureaus of regional committees and territorial committees and the Central 
Committees of the Communist Parties of the Union Republics the number 
of secretaries should be reduced to three and the secretariat should be charged 
with the duty of reporting respectively to the bureau of the regional committee, 
or territorial committee, or Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Union Republic on the decisions it has taken. 

Lastly, with a view to remedying in good time any shortcomings in the 
work of local Party organizations and also ensuring that a record is kept of 
the positive experience in their work, it is necessary to make it obligatory for 
the regional committees and territorial committees of the Party and the Central 
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Committees of the Communist Parties of Union Republics to keep the Central 
Committee of the Party systematically informed and to submit to the Central 
Committee reports on their activities at specified dates. 

Proceeding from the aforesaid it is necessary to introduce into the Chapters 
of the Rules on local Party organizations the following addenda and changes: 

(1) To supplement the paragraphs of the Rules of the Party on the duties 
of the local Party bodies and lower Party organizations with provisions to the 
effect that they 


— ensure the undeviating fulfilment of the Party directives, the develop- 
ment of Party criticism and self-criticism and the education of communists 
in the spirit of no accommodation with shortcomings, guide the Party 
members’ and probationer members’ study of Marxism-Leninism, organize 
the political education of members and probationer members of the Party 
and see to it that they acquire a minimum of knowledge of Marxism- 
Leninism, organize the work of communist education of the working people, 
guide the activities of the corresponding local Soviet and public organiza- 
tions through the Party groups in them. 


(2) To supplement paragraph 42 of the Rules on the executive bodies of 
the local Party committees with the following provision: 


‘The regional committees and territorial committees of the Party and 
Central Committees of Communist Parties of Union Republics set up 
secretariats to handle current questions and verify fulfilment of decisions. 
The secretariat reports on the adopted decisions to the respective bureau 
of the regional committee or territorial committee or Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Union Republic.’ 


To indicate also in this paragraph of the Rules that regional committees, 
territorial committees, and central committees of the Communist Parties of 
the Union Republics have three secretaries.° 

(3) To supplement paragraph 43 of the Rules with the provision that the 
regional committee, territorial committee, and Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Union Republic keep the Central Committee of the 
Party systematically informed and submit to the Central Committee reports 
on their activities at specified dates. 


12. Times for Convening Plenary Meetings of the Central Committees of the 
Communist Parties of Union Republics; Territorial, Regional, Area, City 
and District Committees of the Party 

It is appropriate to stipulate in the Rules of the Party the following dates for 
the convocation of plenary meetings of the Central Committees of the Com- 
munist Parties of Union Republics, territorial committees, regional com- 
mittees, area committees, city committees and district committees of the 


Party: 


® The corresponding paragraph (no. 45) of the 1939 Rules provides for four to five 
secretaries. 
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Plenary meetings of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of a 
Union Republic, territorial committee and regional committee of the Party 
are convened at least once every two months; 

Plenary meetings of an area committee of the Party are convened at least 
once every month and a half; 

Plenary meetings of a city committee or district committee of the Party 
are convened not less than once a month. 


13. Scale of Dues for Members and Probationer Members of the Party 


It is necessary to provide in the Rules for a change in the direction of lower- 
ing the membership dues paid monthly by members and probationer members 
of the Party, and in this connection paragraphs 70 and 71 are to be re-worded 
as follows: 


‘70. The membership dues payable monthly by Party members and 
probationer members are fixed as follows (per cent of earnings): 


MONTHLY EARNINGS 
Per cent 
Not more than 500 rubles 0.5 
Over 500 but not more than 1000 1.0 
From 1001 to 1500 1.5 
From 1501 to 2000 2.0 
Over 2000 3.0°° 


‘71. Upon admission to probationer membership a fee is paid amounting 


to 2 per cent of monthly earnings.’™ 


10The membership dues prescribed in 1939 started from 20 kopeks for members 
earning less than 100 rubles monthly (evidently, such earnings still occurred in 1939, 
presumably among kolkhozniki) and gradually increased, reaching 1 ruble (i.e. more 
than 0.5 per cent) for incomes from 151 to 200 rubles, 2 rubles for incomes from 251 to 
300 rubles, 2 per cent for incomes from 301 to 500 rubles, and 3 per cent of earnings for 
incomes over 500 rubles. As there is no evidence of any intention to reduce the material 
burden of membership dues below the 1939 level (the admission fee for probationers 
remains at 2 per cent of monthly earnings) it may be suggested that the party leaders 
regard a present income of 2000 rubles as characteristic of a social group which earned 
500 rubles (i.e. less than twice the average earnings of all employees) in 1939. 

"' Material changes in the Rules which are not dealt with in Khrushchev’s theses but 
which are evident from a comparison between the new and the 1939 texts include: 

(a) The omission of the second paragraph of article 10 of the 1939 Rules according 
to which the expulsion of party members (together with the reasons for expulsion) as 
well as reinstatements of persons wrongfully expelled from the party should be an- 
nounced in the local party press. While the publication of expulsions was made 
obligatory also in the earlier Rules (but not observed during the ‘purge’ of 1934-38), 
the clause concerning the publication of reinstatements belonged to the reactions 
brought about by the purge, which were characteristic of the 1939 Rules. 

(b) The introduction, in the third paragraph of article 14 of the 1952 Rules, of 
demotion to probationer’s status as a regular party punishment (it was applied also 

fore, especially in the early purges since 1922, but not institutionalized). 

(c) The permission, in article 56, to transfer the rights of primary party units to 
shop units if the number of party members in the whole enterprise is more than three 
hundred (previously, the number was five hundred). 

The only major change in the formal structure of the Rules which is not specially 
mentioned in Khrushchev’s theses, concerns the transfer of the material contents of 
Chapter x11 ‘Penalties for Violation of Party Discipline’ (articles 72-4 of the 1939 
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RAMIFIED DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMY 


By I. Grishin, Secretary of the Stalingrad Provincial Committee of the Party, 
Pravda, September 14th, 1952. 


It is well known that the Great Constructions of Communism, which are 
being built on Comrade Stalin’s initiative, make it possible to solve a whole 
complex of most important economic tasks. In the draft directives of the 
XIX Party Congress for the fifth five-year plan, much attention is given to 
the great constructions. 

The measures provided for in the draft directives will promote a rapid rise 

in the productive forces in the areas of the great constructions. 
However, problems of the construction and the putting into opera- 
tion of the gigantic hydro-technical erections, with their splendid 
prospects of development for all branches of the economy in their 
areas, are so important and vital that, in our opinion, they must be 
treated more fully in the directives for the fifth five-year plan. 

The constructions of communism are being accomplished at unprece- 
dented rates. The ‘V. I. Lenin’ Volga-Don navigation canal, has already 
been opened and is serving the national economy. The Kuibyshev hydro- 
electric station will be put into operation in the fifth five-year plan. The 
Stalingrad hydro-electric station will go into action in 1956. 

The short time provided for the construction and the putting into operation 
of powerful hydro-electrical stations, canals and irrigation systems requires, 
already at this moment, an immense amount of work to prepare their mastery 
and fullest possible utilization, and to solve many pressing problems in the 
development of the productive forces in these areas. However, the Stalingrad 
province serves as an illustration that there are still quite a few shortcomings 
in this important matter. 

The ‘V. I. Lenin’ Volga-Don navigation canal, and the Stalingrad hydro- 
electric station with the main Volga-Ural canal offer exceptionally favourable 
conditions for developing productive forces in the immense territory em- 
bracing the Rostov, Stalingrad, Saratov and Astrakhan provinces of the 
RSFSR, as well as the West-Kazakhstan and Guryev provinces of the 
Kazakh SSR. 

The Stalingrad and Tsimliansk hydro-electric stations are making possible 
a development of industry on an unprecedented scale in the south-eastern 
area of the European part of our country. It is becoming possible greatly to 
to enlarge existing enterprises and to create large new plants and entire 
industries. 

Perspectives such as have never previously existed are opening up for 
agriculture in the south-eastern districts of the country. It is sufficient to 
Rules) into the articles dealing with the ordinary conditions of party life (see notes 5 
and 6 above). ‘Expulsion from the party with notification of the offence to the adminis- 
trative and judicial authorities’, which concluded the enumeration of penalties in the 
former article 73, has now been transferred to a special article 13 stating that 


penalty has to be applied ‘in cases when a party member has committed offences 
punishable under criminal law’. - 
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say that, in the area of the Volga-Don navigation canal, an aggregate of 
2,750,000 hectares of semi-desert and land subject to drought will be irrigated 
or provided with water. High and stable harvest yields will become a regular 
feature in these areas. Numerous plantations of valuable technical crops, 
particularly cotton, will appear. Orchards, market gardens, melon fields and 
vineyards will occupy thousands of hectares. The prevalence of well-watered 
pastures will set in motion an extensive development of public stockraising 
[by collective farms, as distinct from collective farmers]. In connection with 
the increased agricultural production it will be necessary to build new 
canning factories and sugar refineries, works for processing animal and 
vegetable fats, wine-making and other enterprises for the processing of raw 
materials. 

The local party, soviet and economic organizations, as well as the appro- 
priate ministries and scientific institutions, and the USSR State Planning 
Committee especially must give timely thought to the preparation of a ramified 
plan of economic development in the south-eastern areas. It is necessary to 
consider beforehand how to make fuller and more proper use of all the favour- 
able opportunities that will emerge here for the development of industrial 
and agricultural production. 

Unfortunately, the USSR State Planning Committee and the ministries 
concerned with the construction of enterprises in the area that will be 
influenced by the Stalingrad hydro-electric station, do not worry overmuch 
about these problems. There is evidence that new enterprises have been 
sited without serious economic justification. All this occurs because the con- 
ditions for the development of industry here have not been studied thoroughly 
beforehand by the appropriate planning and scientific research institutions. 

Grave blunders have been committed in the handling of the irrigated lands 
in the zone of the Volga-Don navigation canal. This is the fault of the 
USSR Ministries of Agriculture, of State Farms and of Cotton Cultivation, 
which have been late in working out the measures required for quickly 
putting the irrigated and watered lands into production. 

In 1953 25,000 hectares of land are to be irrigated in the Stalingrad pro- 
vince in the zone of the Volga-Don navigation canal. The construction of 
the irrigation canals is already in full swing. But the high voltage cable which 
is to supply power to the pumping stations of the new irrigation systems has 
not yet been brought up from the Tsimliansk State Power Station. The 
USSR Ministries of Agriculture and of Power Stations are quite unable to 
come to an agreement on joint action and on the time of erecting the power 
cables, 

Nor can we remain satisfied with the unevenness, caused by blunders of 
some Union ministries and USSR Gosplan, in the development of the various 
branches of the economy in the south-eastern areas and particularly in the 
Stalingrad province. 

The erection of the Stalingrad State Power Station requires great quantities 
of various building materials. Already now, however, there are serious 
interruptions in the flow of these materials to the construction site. The 
development of railway transport in the province is slow. The handling 
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capacity of the Stalingrad railway is obviously insufficient for the continually 
increasing requirements of the construction site for materials. 

The work of the railway ferry in the Stalingrad area is particularly bad. 
The provincial organizations have more than once requested the Ministry of 
Communications and Gosplan to remedy the slowness in the development of 
railway transport. But neither the Ministry nor Gosplan have heeded properly 
the warnings and suggestions of the local organizations. 

The USSR Ministry of Geology does not help us enough. The builders 
of the Stalingrad State Power Station are bringing in great quantities of stone 
and gravel from Kuibyshev, Rostov and other distant provinces. On the other 
hand, prospecting for mineral building materials in the locality of the hydro- 
electric station itself is slow and ill-equipped. 

In connection with the building of the Volga-Don and the Stalingrad 
Power Station there has been a serious disproportion between the demand for 
and the production of local building materials, especially bricks. The con- 
struction of the new brick works in the city is extremely slow. Some organiza- 
tions, including the USSR and the RSFSR Ministries for the Building 
Materials Industry fail to také appropriate measures for speeding up the 
construction of brick works. 

The problems of the proper development and location of the productive 
forces in the south-eastern areas and the completion of the communist con- 
structions there cannot be solved without the help of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and the country’s numerous scientific research institutes. However, 
the work done by these organizations in the study of the economic aspect is 
disjointed. It proceeds mainly in the form of voluntary help rendered to the 
constructions by some groups of scholars or institutes. In my opinion, it is 
necessary to improve the work of our scientific research institutions regarding 
their assistance to the great constructions of communism, and their study of 
problems of economic development in the area of these constructions. 

There is also need for a new body to direct the handling of the irrigated 
and watered territories in the zone of the gigantic canals and hydro-electric 
stations under construction on the Volga, in Turkmenia, the Crimea and in 
the Ukraine. In some six to eight years, over 28 million hectares of land in 
the USSR are to be irrigated and watered. This is a serious task, and it 
cannot be tackled in the casual way the USSR Ministry of Agriculture is 
adopting at present. 

In view of the immense importance which the work of trans- 
forming the south-east has for the national economy of the country, 
I consider it necessary to define more concretely, in the directives 
of the XIX Party Congress for the fifth five-year plan, the tasks of 
the appropriate ministries and of Gosplan in regard to this area. 

It is necessary to emphasize the need to consider in good time the proper 
location of the productive forces in the area of the Great Constructions of 
Communism, including the zone of the Stalingrad State Power Station, and 


the fuller utilization, for industrial and agricultural progress, of the opportuni- - 


ties that will emerge here from the construction of the gigantic hydro-electric 
stations and the irrigation and watering systems. 
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PROBLEMS OF COLLECTIVE FARM LIFE THAT REQUIRE 
SOLUTION 


By P. Azhirkov, Chairman of the “Borets’ kolkhoz, Bronnits region, Moscow 
Province. Pravda, September 14th, 1952. 


The fifth five-year plan outlines a powerful new upswing of all branches of 
agriculture. In five years the gross output of grain is to rise by 40-50 per cent, 
of cotton by 55-65 per cent, of sugar beet by 65-70 per cent and so forth. A 
considerable increase in the number and productivity of livestock is provided 
for. 

The fulfilment of these big tasks requires a further improvement in 
kolkhoz leadership. That is precisely why it is desirable to introduce some 


amendments to the draft directives of the XIX Congress of the Party for the 
fifth five-year plan. 


I submit the proposal to add to the second section of the draft 
directives of the XIX Congress of the CPSU[B] for the fifth five- 
year plan, instructions to the Council for Kolkhoz Affairs, the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR, and the local party and 
Soviet organizations to improve the management of kolkhoz 


development, to deepen the study of, and diffuse extensively, the 
best practical experience. 


Such an addition is needed because of the substantial defects in kolkhoz 
management by local party organizations and agricultural institutions. I 
should like to give some of these shortcomings. There are in the USSR 
many fine collective farms which gather grain harvests of 150-200 poods per 
hectare, and which are developing public [as distinct from private household] 
economy in every way. One of the most important premises of proper kolkhoz 
management is to systematize and propagate the experience of their work. 
Yet what is actually done in this respect? Very little. And the Ministry of 
Agriculture of the USSR, above all, is to blame. 

The Ministry has a Directorate for agricultural propaganda [information 
and educational service]; it has a department for kolkhoz organization. But 
ask any collective farm chairman whether he is aware of the existence of these 
bodies, and unfortunately he will say that he is not. A few years ago the 
Ministry called a conference of the front rank chairmen. The conference 
worked out most useful measures. But no sooner had the kolkhoz chairmen 
dispersed than the directors of the Ministry forgot about these measures. 
Since then, I do not remember people in the Ministry ever having consulted 
the kolkhoz chairmen or presented to them for discussion any specific 
problems of kolkhoz life and management. 

We, kolkhoz chairmen, have a complaint also against the Council for 
Kolkhoz Affairs. The party and the government have given it responsible 
tasks, namely: to improve the Statute of the agricultural artel [collective 
farm rules] on the basis of proposals from those actively concerned in kolkhoz 
development; to devise measures for a systematic expansion of the public 
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economy of the collective farms; and to devise measures for encouraging 
collective farms which are fulfilling their duties towards the state honestly 
and punctually. 

Six years have passed since these tasks were formulated. During that time, 
the Council has done a certain amount of work in the struggle against viola- 
tions of the Statute of the agricultural artel, and in protecting kolkhoz lands 
and property from being pilfered. It goes without saying that to stand on 
guard over the public economy of the collective farms is a matter of excep- 
tional importance. Yet, the other problems of kolkhoz life must not be for- 
gotten either. Let us take a question such as the encouragement of the 
advanced collective farms. We have still no system of incentives for advanced 
collective farms. Moreover, the local authorities sometimes compel the 
advanced collective farms to make up for the delivery plans relating to grain 
and other products of the less successful collective farms. 

The Council for Kolkhoz Affairs has a department for systematizing 
advanced experience. On the recommendation of this section, the Praesidium 
of the Council has heard reports from the chairmen of advanced kolkhozy. 
Unfortunately, we the kolkhoz leaders got to know of this only by chance, 
as the results of the discussion and the decisions adopted are not brought to 
the notice of the collective farms. The Council includes many experienced 
kolkhoz chairmen. In accordance with established procedure, the Praesidium 
of the Council is obliged, no less than once in three months, to call plenary 
sessions of the Council for the discussion of questions requiring solution. I 
do not know whether such sessions are convened, but in any case the kolkhoz 
leaders know nothing about them. 

I should like to dwell briefly also on some problems of kolkhoz production. 
In recent years the collective farms of our country have achieved great suc- 
cesses in the mechanization of laborious work. Yet, there are still sectors of 
collective farm economy in which the progress of mechanization is feeble. 
For example, in the central and northern zones of the USSR only occasional 
collective farms possess mechanized installations for cleaning and drying 
grain. In periods of changeable weather, the lack of such machinery causes 
great difficulties in the collective farms, delays in deliveries of grain to the 
state, and substantial losses of grain. This problem, to speak plainly, is being 
tackled in a primitive way. Everyone fixes things up as he can. 

That is why I consider it necessary to add to article 9 of the second section 
of the draft directives for the fifth five-year plan the following suggestion: 


‘to organize, in the enterprises of the Ministry for Production of 
Agricultural Machinery, the production of sets of equipment for 
mass use so as to set up, in each collective farm, installations for 
cleaning and drying grain.’ 
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PROBLEMS OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


By I. Korobov, Director of the Petrovsky plant; N. Fomenko, Director of 
the Dzerzhinsky plant; S. Filippov, Chief Engineer of the Petrovsky 
plant; G. Oreshkin, Chief Engineer of the Dzerzhinsky plant. 

Pravda, September 2oth, 1952. 


... Many innovators of production, science and technique are working 
fruitfully to improve the technology and practice of metallurgical production. 

However, having found a good solution, they frequently cannot test its 
effectiveness since a certain expenditure, and sometimes even capital invest- 
ment, is in most cases required for such tests. But the plants’ requests for 
allocations to cover this expenditure are usually rejected by the Ministry of 
Iron and Steel. Moreover, experimental work in the production units which 
are in operation cause almost always certain temporary losses of production, 
which are not authorized by the Ministry either. 

It is undeniable that there are all kinds of experimental work in metallurgy 
which can be very expensive. Yet, it is essential to carry them out in the 
interests of technical progress, and as for the expenditures, these will ultim- 
ately be richly repaid. That is why we consider it necessary to introduce into 
the XIX Party Congress draft directives for the fifth five-year plan a corres- 
ponding amendment. Point 4 of the first section of these directives contains 
the following paragraph: 


To secure a further improvement in the utilization of the capacities in 
operation at iron and steel works. To further the intensification of metal- 
lurgical processes, the automatization and mechanization of metallurgical 
production units and of labour-consuming work at iron and steel plants. 

It would, in our opinion, be useful somewhat to extend this 
paragraph by adding to it something like these words: ‘To carry 
out, for this purpose, in a planned way the required scientific 
research and experimental work directed towards still faster 
technical progress in the iron and steel industry.’ 

In our opinion, the XIX Party Congress draft directives for the fifth five- 
year plan must also state 
the need for adopting more frequently the method of discussing in 
a creative way the most important problems of technical progress 
in the various branches of industry, 
insofar as there are still in some places serious defects in this respect. The 
technical administration of the Ministry of Iron and Steel, for instance, 
adheres to a practice whereby the outcome of the conflict of opinions among 
specialists on various technical problems is sometimes decided not by proof 
of the correctness of a certain view, but by administrative order. It is well 
known that for a number of years, steam blowing for blast furnaces has not 
been officially recognized since the Ministry forbade its use on the grounds 
that the hydrogen spoils the metal. 

G 
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There are many specialists who regard this objection as unjustified. It 
would seem simple to establish, by.means of appropriate scientific investiga- 
tion, how pig iron that has been smelted in a blast furnace with steam blowing 
influences the quality of steel. Yet nothing of the kind has been done, and 
instead the arguments have continued for years, time has been lost and the 
application of a valuable method yielding an increase of 8-10 per cent in the 
smelting of pig iron has been prohibited. 

Another example. The problem of the best profile of blast furnaces has 
been under discussion for years. Practical experience has shown that the 
design adopted at present is not rational, and that the profile of blast furnaces 
must be changed. Disregarding this, the Ministry merely turns down 
requests from the plants for changes in the profile of blast furnaces and 
related changes in the construction of the furnace shaft when capital repairs 
are being made. And the explanation given on such occasions is: “The Minis- 
try cannot authorize ad lib. experiments.’ Nobody is asking for experiments 
to be made without order all over the place; it is quite clear that work of this 
kind must be strictly planned. But it is after all inadmissible to abandon 
experimental work for years, if it is known that success would make it possible 
by means of merely establishing a rational profile, considerably to increase 
the productivity of blast furnaces... . 


THE TIME LIMITS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TRANS- 
VOLGA IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


By A. Popov, Chief of Stalingradvodstroi (Stalingrad Hydro-Construction), 
Stalingrad. Pravda, September 27th, 1952. 


The XIX Party Congress draft directives for the fifth five-year plan pay 
great attention to the construction of irrigation and watering systems in the 
drought-ridden parts of the south-east of our country, and especially in the 
zone of the Volga-Don navigation canal, as well as in the zones of the Kuiby- 
shev and Stalingrad hydro-electric stations. 

The works transforming the semi-desert cis-Caspian steppes which em- 
brace part of Saratov province and the Stalingrad, Astrakhan, West-Kazakh- 
stan and Guryev provinces, are to assume in the next few years a truly spec- 
tacular scale. In connection with the construction of the Stalingrad hydro- 
electric station, 8327 kilometres of main and distributive canals alone and 
229 pumping stations are to be built here during 1952-60. 

Construction ‘of the entire network of irrigation systems will change the 
face of this great area. The Don and the Volga will supply the water for 
irrigating and watering the immense territory which is subject to drought in 
the lower Don area, the northern part of the cis-Caspian plain, the trans- 
Volga, the Volga-Akhtuba area of spring flood, the Sarpin plain, the Black 
Lands and the Nogaisk steppe. 

The gigantic works of transformation have already started and are pro- 
ceeding at unprecedented rates. Nevertheless we should like to make a few 
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comments on the Congress draft directives for the five-year plan insofar as 
they affect the problems of irrigation and watering. We see from the draft that 
priority has been given to the construction of irrigation and watering systems 
which are based on the utilization of power from the Kuibyshev hydro- 
electric station and in the zone of the Volga-Don navigation canal. On the 
other hand, the construction of the irrigation and watering systems in the 
zone of the Stalingrad hydro-electric station is only to be started on. The 
directives say just that: ‘to start on’. 

It seems to us that certain alterations must be introduced into this point, 
namely: 


It is essential to reduce by at least one year the time set for con- 
structing the irrigation systems in the southern districts of Stalin- 
grad province and to expand here the irrigation plan from 150,000 
to 225,000 hectares of land. 


As shown by the prospecting when the Generalov and Novo-Aksaisk canals 
were being dug, there is every possibility of extending the territory of irriga- 
tion in Stalingrad province. 

It is not appropriate to give priority to the construction of irrigation systems 
on the criterion of utilizing power from the Kuibyshev hydro-electric station. 
The Kuibyshev province has more rainfall and the sukhovei [hot dry wind 
from the central Asiatic desert] is less frequent there; thus its natural and 
historical conditions make the irrigation and watering of this province less 
urgent than, let us say, the Stalingrad province, the Trans-Volga and the 
northern cis-Caspian territories. 

That is why, in Kuibyshev province only the construction of irrigation 
systems of local flow (ma mestnom stoke), covering 400,000 hectares, which do 
not require electric power, should be classified as immediate. 

Simultaneously, it is necessary to accelerate the construction of irrigation 
and watering systems of local flow in the south-east of the country, the starting 
of which does not depend on putting into operation the Stalingrad hydro- 
electric station: the Tersk-Kumsk, Uralo-Kushumsk (in the West-Kazakh- 
stan province), Miussk (Saratov province) and several other systems for 
irrigating approximately 300,000 hectares and watering 3,000,000 hectares of 
drought-ridden land without the expenditure of electric power. 


It is essential to make provision, in the directives for the five-year 
plan, for shortening the time set for constructing the main canals 
in the zone of the Stalingrad hydro-electric station. At present 
the times set are too long. It is necessary for the canals to be 
completed by 1956, that is by the time of starting the hydro-electric 
Stations. This will make it possible to accelerate the putting into 
operation of all the immense areas of irrigation and watering. 


The builders of the irrigation systems will have to carry out works of 
immense volume. ‘Thus, the workers of Stalingradvodstroi alone will, 
according to preliminary data, have to excavate and place 842,000,000 cubic 
metres of earth, that is, 5.5 times more than when the Volga-Don canal was 
built; while the builders of the Tsimliansk hydro-power centre and, in the first 
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place, of the irrigation system in Rostov province, will have to lay 1.4 million 
cubic metres of concrete and ferro-concrete, which exceeds somewhat the 
volume of concrete work done in building the Dnieper hydro-electric station, 

But the erection of small irrigation canals requires appropriate gear and 
machinery, distinct from the powerful excavators already available. 

The congress directives on the five-year plan should make it 
obligatory for engineering works to start without delay the produc- 
tion of small size tractors, rollers, scrapers and other gear and 
machinery easily transportable over great distances and which 
are extremely necessary for the construction of irrigation systems, 
Without such special machines it is difficult to achieve high rates in canal 
cutting, and to implant economical methods of work 

The Congress directives on the five-year plan speak of utilizing artesian 
waters for watering pastures in the districts of central Asia and Kazakhstan 
only. Yet, according to available data, immense reserves of artesian waters 
have been discovered in the Trans-Volga and in the cis-Caspian plain (zone 
of influence of the Stalingrad State Power Station), by means of which it is 
possible without expending electric power to improve pastures on an immense 
territory of hundreds of thousands of hectares. 


The congress directives should point out the necessity of speed- 
ing up the utilization of artesian waters, not only in central Asia 
and Kazakhstan, but also in the trans-Volga and in those cis- 
Caspian districts which are in the zone of the Stalingrad hydro- 
electric station. 


WHY IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO AGREE WITH A. POPOV 


By A. Prokhorov, Party Organizer of the CC, CPSU(B) at the Sredvolgovod- 
stroi (Middle-Volga Hydro Construction), Kuibyshev. 
Pravda, October 5th, 1952. 


The XIX Party Congress draft directives for the fifth five-year plan wert 
received with immense enthusiasm by the working community of Sredvolgo- 
vodstroi which numbers many thousands of people. The point which states 
that the construction of irrigation and waterin systems operating with the 
power from the Kuibyshev hydro-electric station will receive first priority 
was met with particular approval by the construction workers. 

The coming into operation of the Kuibyshev hydro-electric station which 
will generate 2.1 million kilowatts in 1955 will mean that the speed of con- 
struction at the Trans-Volga irrigation and watering systems must on 00 
account lag behind the speed of construction at the hydro-power centre, and 
that on some sections it must even exceed the latter. 

It is, therefore, quite impossible to agree with some of the suggestions made 
by the chief of Stalingradvodstroi, Comrade A. Popov, in his article on “The 
Time Limits for the Construction of the Trans-Volga Irrigation Systems’ 
which was published in Pravda, September 27th. Cde. Popov considers it 
inexpedient to regard the construction of irrigation systems operating with 
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power from the Kuibyshev hydro-electric station as a work of first priority. 
What are his reasons for this suggestion? 

According to Cde. Popov irrigation and watering is not a matter of as urgent 
necessity for the Kuibyshev province as, for instance, for the Stalingrad 
province and the regions of Northern cis-Caspia. The author of the article 
bases his argument on assertions such as that the Kuibyshev province has 
greater precipitation and fewer sukhovei [hot dry winds]. 

None of these arguments can be considered as founded on fact. Numerous 
observations have shown that the most fertile, black earth lands of the steppe 
territories of the Kuibyshev, Chkalov and Saratov provinces are subject to 
droughts and sukhovei. The irrigation of land on the basis of power from the 
Kuibyshev hydro-electric station will make it possible for the main grain- 
growing territories of trans-Volga to become the richest granary of the 
country and the greatest source of milk, butter and wool. This will correspond 
to the interests of the state, of the people. 

In putting forward arguments which run counter to life, to reality, Cde. 
Popov has disregarded circumstances of the utmost importance. It is well 
known that the Kuibyshev hydro-electric station will come into operation 
before that of Stalingrad. It follows that the construction of irrigation 
systems using power from the Kuibyshev hydro-power centre needs to be 
carried out at a greater speed. 

On the other hand, Cde. Popov suggests an amendment according to which 
the construction of the main canals should be completed first in the zone of 
the Stalingrad, rather than the Kuibyshev hydro-electric station. You are 
inconsistent, Cde. Popov. 

It is obvious already now that the speed of construction at the irrigation 
systems in the zone of the Kuibyshev hydro-electric station is lagging behind 
the speed of construction at the hydro-power centre. It is our opinion, there- 
fore, that the XIX Party Congress draft directives for the fifth five-year plan 
should contain an amendment on 


the necessity for shortening the time limits set for the construction 


of the irrigation and watering systems of the territories of North- 
ern trans- Volga. 


All this shows that Cde. Popov’s suggestion does not correspond to the 
interests of the further development of agriculture in the trans-Volga. The 
XIX Party Congress draft directives which are based on the interests of the 


national economy in general and on the improvement of agriculture in 
particular, 


are entirely correct in regarding the construction of the irrigation 
and watering systems of trans-Volga as a matter of first priority. 


The construction of the irrigation systems in the Kuibyshev and Chkalov 
provinces has already begun. Seven dams together with the corresponding 
hydro-technical constructions and canals are being built on the local flow. 
Well-built settlements have grown up on the construction sites. In a year’s 


time the first few thousand hectares of kolkhoz land will receive sufficient 
moisture. 
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The construction of the first small irrigation systems has made it possible 
for us to draw certain conclusions. Experience has shown that, even in the 
construction of comparatively small irrigation systems, the use of small-scale 
scrapers, rollers and other machinery has not always justified itself. The cost 
of excavation work carried out with scrapers with a capacity of 2.25 cubic 
metres is between two and three times greater than the cost of work carried 
out with scrapers with a capacity of 6 cubic metres. Small-scale scrapers have 
also shown defects in excavation work. 

The construction workers experience no less difficulties with other small 
machinery. In view of this fact we brought up before the USSR Ministry 
of Agriculture the fact that a number of small-scale machines in use are not 
justifying themselves and are proving inefficient for large-scale work. 

In spite of these facts Cde. Popov suggests an amendment to the draft 
directives for the fifth five-year plan to the effect that engineering works should 
without delay begin to produce small-scale tractors, rollers, scrapers and other 
gear and machinery easily transportable over long distances, for the construc- 
tion of irrigation systems. It seems to us that this suggestion of Cde. Popov's 
cannot stand up to criticism. 

I consider it necessary to introduce an addition, in my opinion an important 
one, to the draft directives for the fifth five-year plan. The plan should 


make provisions for the production of watering machinery for the 
areas of irrigated agriculture. The mechanization of watering will 
make it possible to free thousands of workers in the irrigation 
zone of the Kuibyshev hydro-power station alone. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF PRIMARY PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 


By N. Zherebin, Party Organizer of the CC, CPSU(B), at the Stalin Auto- 
mobile Works, Moscow. Pravda, September 27th, 1952. 


The primary party organizations, according to the Rules, are the basis of 
the party. They link the masses of workers, peasants and professional people 
with the leading party bodies, conduct agitational and organizational work 
among the masses, attract new members into the party, organize the political 
education of party members and probationers, mobilize the masses for the ful- 
filment of the production plan, develop criticism and self-criticism and take 
an active part in the economic and political life of the country. 

The party concerns itself continuously with the consolidation of its primary 
organizations in factories and plants, in collective farms, machine-tractor 
stations and state farms, in institutions and educational establishments. This 
is expressed in the draft changes of the party Rules. The clauses of the draft 
on the primary party organizations aim at increasing further the importance 
of the party organizations in all spheres of economic and political life. 

The paragraphs of the draft changes of the Rules are supplemented by new 
clauses on the duties of local party organizations. These additions are of vital 
importance. They will undoubtedly promote the efficiency of the primary 
party organizations. 
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At the same time, it seems to me that the section on primary party organiza- 
tions in the draft changes of the Rules does not define sufficiently the tasks and 
functions of party organizations in production enterprises. In my opinion, 
the party Rules should formulate the general principle of the activity of party 
organizations irrespective of the sector of economic and cultural construction 
in which they function. This principle consists in the primary organization 
necessarily approaching every problem of its activity from the point of view of 
the interests of the party and the state. Concretely, I would propose to 
introduce into the draft changes of the Rules a point such as this: 


‘The primary party organization must, in all its activity, take 
for its starting point the general interests of the state and the 
general interests of the party; it must be intolerant regarding all 
shortcomings impeding the fulfilment of the state plans. The 
interests of the party and the state are the supreme law by which 
each party organization must be guided.’ 


According to Comrade Stalin, ‘Party life and party work are based on... 
the policy of the party, its internal and external policy’. Each party organiza- 
tion must arrange its practical activity in the light of the Communist Party’s 
policy, which is the living foundation of the Soviet system. 

It is well known that the economy of the Soviet Union is a single, complex 
and multiform organism. To overlook the general interests of the state in one 
enterprise means to injure, in one form or another, the whole national 
economy. Nevertheless, it happens not infrequently that the interests of 
‘one’s own’ factory, of ‘one’s own’ enterprises are allowed to prevail over the 
general interests of the state. This is expressed particularly in the accumula- 
tion of excessive stocks of raw materials, in efforts to get the [production] 
programme reduced and so forth. 

It has to be noted that some party organizations at times find themselves 
entangled with ham-handed business managers and countenance their anti- 
state activities. We have had such cases in our factory. The managers of 
certain factory shops, ceasing sometimes to consider the interests of the enter- 
prise as a whole, and thereby the interests of the state, approach their work 
from the viewpoint of narrow shop interests. In July of this year, we came 
across cases in which the chief of the assembly shop, Comrade Shlenov, and 
the former secretary of the party bureau, Comrade Ruchkin, were found to 
be linked in an understanding by which they covered up each other’s illicit 
actions. 

The draft changes of the Rules authorize the party organizations of produc- 
tive and commercial enterprises to supervise (kontrol) the activity of the 
management. But, like the Rules now in force, the draft says nothing about 
the nature and the principles of supervision. This results, in practice, in the 
party organizations not infrequently adopting the method of narrow depart- 
mental supervision. 


The Rules should stipulate that supervision by party organiza- 
tions must aim, above all, at checking how the state tasks are ful- 
filled at a given enterprise. ... 
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In view of the much greater demands made upon party members, one 
would wish the Rules to emphasize more fully the responsibility of the 
primary party organizations for the education of communists. In fact the 
party member’s public-political and productive life is spent for the most part 
as a member of the primary party organization. Here the communist experi- 
ences in practice what party discipline is, and what it means to be the van- 
guard of a group [of non-party members]. The party organization has also 
great importance in moulding the world outlook of the communist, in rearing 
in him qualities such as devotion to an idea, honesty, loyalty to principle and 
consciousness of serving the party and the Soviet system. 

Yet, it seems to me, that the draft fails to express fully the duties of the 
party unit and the education of its members. The leaders and organizers of 
our party, Lenin and Stalin, have constantly pointed out that the school of 
life, the school of struggle with difficulties, struggle for the victory of that 
which is new and advanced, is the great school in which cadres are trained. 
As Comrade Stalin says, the real steeling of cadres takes place in the course 
of practical work. 

Hence, it is important to emphasize in the Rules the need for intensifying 
the education of communists in the process of the practical, day to day 
activity of the party organization. In our opinion, it is necessary to extend 
and somewhat alter point ‘g’ in paragraph 57, and to word it approximately 
in this way: 


‘The drawing of all party members and candidates into the active 
productive and public-political life of the party organization, the 
education of communists in the spirit of no accommodation with 
shortcomings.’ 


The indication that it is the duty of the party organization to develop 
criticism and self-criticism can be made into an independent point. It should 
also be stated that the party organization directs the work of the trade union 
and Komsomol organizations of an enterprise. 

I should also like to express my opinion on party meetings. Their import- 
ance in the education of communists is very great. Communist meetings, 
when properly organized, are a genuine school of party education. That is 
why I agree with the Central Committee’s party organizer at the ‘Krasnoye 
Sormovo’ works who, in his Pravda article, stated the need to establish the 
principle of holding regular meetings of party organizations. Section VIII 
of the Rules must be supplemented by a new point which should be formu- 
lated approximately in this way: 


‘Party meetings in the primary organizations are held at least 
once or twice per month.’ 


In the party organizations of large enterprises which have several thousand 
communists and no means of holding general meetings, meetings of the aktiv 
must be held at least once iri two to three months. The agenda at these 
meetings must include general political questions as well as local problems. 

Experience has shown that party groups play an important part in the life 
of the primary organizations and in their daily activities. In every large enter- 
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prise, the centre of party-organizational and mass-political work is in the 
factory shop; in the sections, bays and departments of the factory shop is 
decided the fate of the plan, the fate of all the tasks given to the enterprise by 
the state. Our party organization has more than 500 party groups. This is 
an immense force with the support of which the shop party organizations are 
mobilizing the entire factory personnel to fulfil the state tasks. However, as 
the functions and tasks of the party groups are not sufficiently defined in the 
Rules now in force, the party groups not infrequently duplicate the work of 
the shop party organizations. It is important to fill this gap in the new draft 
Rules and to define the tasks of the party groups. It appears to me appro- 
priate to add to paragraph 55 of the draft, which deals with the setting up of 
party groups, the following regulation: 


‘It is the task of party groups to react rapidly and efficaciously 
to every occurrence in the productive and public-political life of its 
section or brigade, and to engage in day to day organizational and 
political work among the workers of the industrial enterprise, the 
collective farmers, the staff of the MTS or state farm.’ 


UNFOUNDED ARGUMENTS 


By N. Maslov, member of the CPSU(B), Minsk. 
Pravda, September 27th, 1952. 


Pravda of August 30th published a report of a party meeting in the Ord- 
zhonikidze factory (Moscow) which discussed the materials of the CC, 
CPSU(B) for the XIX Party Congress. The report quotes the speech of a 
communist, Comrade Reus, who advocated that the primary party organiza- 
tions should be authorized to decide the question of expelling from the party 
communists elected to the district committee of the party but registered with, 
and working in, their primary organization. In defence of his proposal, Com- 
rade Reus has only one argument: the primary organization, he says, knows 
the [particular] communist better than the district committee. 

Can this argument be accepted as justified and convincing? In my opinion 
it cannot. I consider Comrade Reus’ suggestion incorrect and therefore un- 
acceptable. Comrade Reus evidently forgets that a communist, no matter of 
what primary organization he is a member, is elected to the party district 
committee at the district party conference at which are represented not only 
the organization where the district committee member is registered and does 
his work, but also the other organizations of the entire district. 

It follows that, to authorize the primary party organization alone to decide 
the question of a district committee member, would mean to substitute this 
for the rights of other party organizations which had taken part in the elec- 
tions of the communist to the party district committee. 

Paragraph 11 of the draft changes of the party Rules aims, it seems to me, 
hot at weakening party discipline, as some comrades think, but at its consolida- 
tion. The intention is not to detach the members of the party committee 
from the party rank and file, nor to remove them from supervision by the 
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latter. It is a question of increasing the importance of the party committee 
member and his responsibility for the fulfilment of the tasks placed upon him. 

Intentionally or not, Comrade Reus by his suggestion seems to set the 
primary party organization against the higher ranking party body. It follows 
from his words that, insofar as the primary organization knows better the 
member of the district committee, it will deal with his offence more objectively 
and appraise it more correctly. But why, I should like to ask, this distrust of 
the district committee? Why assume beforehand that the district committee 
will decide the question of a district committee member’s offence unob- 
jectively and incorrectly? 

And one more consideration. The draft changes of the Rules say that a 
primary party organization cannot take a decision expelling from the party a 
communist if he is a member of the CC of the Communist Party cf the Soviet 
Union, of the CC of the Communist Party of a union republic, of a territorial 
committee, provincial committee, county committee, town committee or 
district committee of the party. But does this mean that the primary party 
organization cannot raise the question of a party committee member’s offence 
before the appropriate party body? I consider that the primary party organiza- 
tion can and must do that. This is inherent in the whole spirit of the draft 
Rules. 

That is why I am of the opinion that the wording of paragraph 11 of the 
new draft Rules is perfectly correct. 





SOVIET THEORIES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


In a review-article by M. Morozov and M. Kharlamov published in Bol- 
shevik, 1952, no. 7, the collective work International Law, published in 1951, 
was one of the recent Soviet juridical publications? which was sharply critic- 
ized. This criticism evoked a discussion of the book. This was conjointly 
organized by the Chair of International Law of the Academy of Social 
Sciences attached to the Central Committee of the Communist Party and the 
International Law Department of the Juridical Institute of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. A report of part of this discussion was published as an 
appendix to the review of the book in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1952, 
no. 7, which was published following on a special decision by the Presidium 
of the Academy of Sciences.** The following is a summary of the most inter- 
esting parts of that report. 


1 These include a publication on the Chinese People’s Republic and one on Bulgaria, 
(the latter was edited by N. Farberov, known to our readers from Gordon Skilling’s 
articles in vol. III of this journal). The main criticism is directed against the authors’ 
failure to understand the different stages in the development of the social functions of 
the states described; the author of the booklet on China is criticized for confusing the 
present Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution with a socialist one; the author of the 
book on Bulgaria is criticized for having applied unjustified criticism to the bourgeois- 
democratic phase in that country’s development. 

18 Vestnik Akademii Nauk, No. 8, 1952, p. 87. 
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The main discussion was centred around the chapter on the character and 
definition of present international law, written by E. Korovin who presided 
over the whole editorial group. In the review in Bolshevik, this chapter had 
been only briefly criticized for merely enumerating the various bourgeois 
theories instead of providing a clear-cut answer to them. The participants in 
the discussion found that, with some reservations, the chapter described the 
co-existence of two systems of international law, the bourgeois and the social- 
ist system, referring to the generally accepted norms of international law as 
‘coinciding norms’ contained in both systems.? G. I. Tunkin objected to this 
concept on the grounds that it leads to theoretical and practical contradictions 
with the non-controversial explanation of the norms of international law as 
agreement among the states. 


In fact there are not two international laws, there is only one inter- 
national law, obligatory for all states. There are two opposite policies: on 
the one hand, the policy of the countries of the democratic camp which is 
in agreement with international law, the norms of which are strictly 
observed, and, on the other hand, the policy of the countries of the imperial- 
ist camp which systematically violates even the most elementary norms of 
international law. 


As to the relationships existing between ‘the countries of the democratic 
camp’, Tunkin states that 


in the process of the development of these relationships on the basis of 
proletarian internationalism and fraternal collaboration . . . new forms and 


institutions of political collaboration, not to be found in the relationships of 
the capitalist states among themselves, develop. The character and the 
legal forms of this collaboration, which have a socialist content and do not 
contradict the generally valid international law, provide an elementary 
model for the system of international law of the future when there will no 
longer be two different and opposite systems of socio-economic relation- 
ships in the world. 


As to the present system of international law, valid among all states, F. I. 
Kozhevnikov criticized Korovin for not having sufficiently elaborated his 
statement to the effect that this law itself is democratic and that its basic 
tenets express a consciousness of justice of progressive mankind (pravo- 
soznanye vsevo peredovovo chelovechestva). 

As regards the old problem of the relationships between international and 
municipal law, the critics agreed with Korovin’s rejection of the assertion (by 
Kelsen, among others) that the former had a position of priority over the 
latter; but they criticized him for having added to Vyshinsky’s statement, that 


? Up to the time of the discussion, this concept might, indeed, have been regarded as 
the theory predominant among Soviet international lawyers: it was the last of a chain 
of attempts to reconcile the Marxist interpretation of law in terms of class with the 
recognition of a system of international law valid even in a world composed of states 
with conflicting social structures (see below, p. 336). Cf. my Soviet Legal Theory, 
especially the last (1951) edition, chapter x. 
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the internal policies and tendencies of a state necessarily conditioned its 
behaviour on the international stage, the rider that this implied that the con- 
duct of a state was conditioned ‘in other words, first and foremost, by its 
public law’.* The critics found in this a revival of the Hegelian interpretation 
of international law as ‘external public law’; Prof. Ladyshensky pointed out 
that such an approach would imply the right of a state, by a change in its 
internal laws, to disregard some of the rules of international law.‘ 

In his concluding remarks to the discussion of this chapter, Academician 
Korovin agreed that his description of the generally valid norms of inter- 
national law as ‘co-incidental’ in the two systems was misleading as these 
norms were based on agreement and mutual concessions; he also agreed with a 
description of present USA policies in terms of violation of generally accepted 
norms of international law. But he defended the concept of a ‘bourgeois 
international law’ (which must be distinguished from the generally accepted 
norms of international law): the ‘agreements concluded between the USA and 
the Marshal Plan countries’ represented lawlessness (bespraviye) from the 
standpoint of progressive mankind, but there was no sense in stating that they 
were non-existent from the juridical point of view. Korovin explained the 
tendency of contemporary imperialism to disguise its lawlessness in legal 
forms by his assumption that parts of the old superstructure no longer 
correspond entirely to the basis of contemporary (monopoly) capitalism. He 
emphasized that, in spite of prolonged attempts by Soviet theorists to solve 
the problem of the socio-economic basis of international law (this problem 
was left untouched in the book discussed) it had still remained unresolved. 
He pointed out, however, that it was more topical today than it had ever been 


in the past since some jurists, whom Korovin severely criticized, had, with 
reference to Stalin’s linguistics article, tried to regard international law as a 
classless phenomenon.* 


3 My italics. 

* The very fact that such an argument is made in order to lead the concept of priority 
of internal over international law ad absurdum shows how firmly the Soviet jurists take 
for granted an interpretation of international law which gives scope to the unlimited 
right of a state to regulate its internal social system. (‘The decision of the International 
Court of Justice in the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, which took place at a later date than 
the discussion with which we are here concerned, would have confirmed them in this 
view.) In this respect, the present situation fundamentally differs from that prevailing 
at the time when the Soviet legal system had to fight for its international recognition, 
and when advocates of the reality of international law, such as Korovin, had to fight 
for its integration into Soviet legal theories (c. note 2 above). This may explain the 
re-orientation which was heralded by the discussion. 

5 In the report of the discussion, which does not claim completeness, and may be 
assumed to have avoided issues not sufficiently clear for the editors of Sovetskoye 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo to take a stand, the only references to Stalin’s linguistics articles 
are criticisms directed by Bakhov, Kudryatsev and Popkov_ against Korovin’s identi- 
fication of ‘the conditions of the material life of society ’ with ‘production relationships’, 
i.e. ‘the basis which produces the superstructure’, as the former also included the geo- 
graphical milieu, population increase and production technique. Korovin’s identifica- 
tion, the critics asserted, implied a return to the errors rejected in Stalin’s work. In 
view of Korovin’s concluding observations it is just possible that these fairly abstract 
criticisms were intended to support the assertion (perhaps outside the discussion room) 
that there were at least some spheres in international law which were not class-condi- 
tioned. 
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Among the criticisms of the treatment of more specialized subjects in the 
book, it is noteworthy that the chapter on “The Subjects of International 
Law’ (by C. B. Krylov and M. I. Lazarev) was attacked for a tendency to 
confuse state sovereignty with the sovereignty of nations (i.e. the latter’s right 
to self-determination) even if they had not yet established sovereign states 
(Tunkin and Durbenevsky). But the suggestion made in the textbook (p. 
158) that nations fighting for their independence and establishing their 
national state should be recognized as subjects of international law was ac- 
cepted (by Popkov) as fruitful; it was added that the authors, in making their 
point, had not made reference to the concepts, long accepted in international 
law, of the rights of fighting and insurgent parties. While the discussion 
showed no outspoken tendency to remove the right of self-determination from 
the juridical sphere to that of political ethics, it was evidently directed against 
the treating of this right on an equal level with the sovereignty of existing 
states. 

The very heading of the chapter entitled ‘Forcible Means of Deciding 
International Disputes; the Laws and Customs of War’ was such as to cause 
comment. It was pointed out that this implied the traditional concept of war 
as a legitimate means of deciding international disputes: ‘this is, of course, 
incorrect’ (L. A. Modzhoryan). The author of the chapter (V. I. Lisovsky) 
was attacked even more sharply for his statement (p. 553) that the traditional 
concept of neutrality contradicts the obligations of UN members. This, 
Generalov stated, implies ‘the nonsense that the states which observe neutral- 
ity to the Korean war violate the statute of the UN while the states participat- 
ing in this aggressive war against the Korean people appear to be observing 
the statute’. On the other hand, Lisovsky’s very traditional definition of 
reprisals as enforcement measures exceeding the framework of ordinary inter- 
national law,* so far as the USSR was concerned was contradicted by Mata- 
radze’s assertion that the actions of the Soviet government mentioned in the 
chapter were lawful on their own merits. The desire to find the fullest possible 
legal justification for every action of the Soviet government does not appear 
to have undergone a sufficient theoretical rationalization for anyone to ques- 
tion the compatability of the concept of reprisals (as distinct from retortion) 
with Soviet concepts of international law. As the authors’ presentation of 
their subject was fairly conventional, and the official justification of Soviet 
foreign politics tends to proceed within the framework of the least controver- 
sial traditions of international law, the disagreements over the textbook 
appeared sharper than they actually were: there may be some truth in the 
concluding statement of the report to the effect that insufficient collaboration 
and discussion among the authors, who included a considerable number of 
young scholars, was responsible for most of the confusion. 

The critical remarks in Bolshevik which were duly reflected in the discus- 
sion, concerned issues such as the historical appreciation of the two world 


°i.e. what would have been lawful had not the illegality which provoked the re- 
prisals occurred, International law distinguishes between reprisals and retortion, i.e. 
lawful, though unfriendly, acts which therefore can be used to retaliate for an un- 
friendly, though not illegal, action committed by a state. 
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wars which added little to the accepted framework of communist ideology;’ 
the only statement which had a direct bearing on international law is one which 
criticized the statement by G. Zadorozhny (p. 593 of the book reviewed) that 
in view of the existence, side by side with capitalism, of a socialist camp the 
strength of which is increasing, ‘war has ceased to be an inevitable pheno- 
menon produced by capitalism’. The critics in the discussion (Generalov and 
Gaidukov; the latter also wrote the report here summarized) stated that ‘this 
assertion takes no account of the wars produced (porozhdaemykh) by the 
increasingly sharpened contradictions between the capitalist states them- 
selves; it also contradicts the Leninist tenet that imperialism inevitably pro- 
duces wars and that their inevitability can be removed only by the overthrow 
of imperialism’. The critics also objected to Zadorozhny’s statement that it 
was only as a consequence of the second world war that the USSR ceased to 
exist in international isolation; in fact this happened nearly twenty years 
earlier, i.e. after the end of the civil war. 
R. S. 





THE DISCUSSION ON CHOICE BETWEEN INVESTMENTS 
WITHIN THE PLAN 


This post-war discussion amongst Soviet economists and engineers appears 
to have been left in abeyence with the three items summarized below, which 
were published early in 1951. At the same time the editors of Voprosy 
Ekonomiki announced their intention to call a conference on the subject in 
April or May of that year and then to sum up the position,’ but no further 
mention of the matter has been made by them. The only subsequent refer- 
ence to the discussion that I have seen in Soviet periodicals is one made by 
T. S. Khachaturov, the railway economist, early in 1952. Speaking in the 
Academy of Sciences on the work of the past year in economics and the cur- 
rent programme, he wanted a number of ‘free discussions’ to take place during 
1952, including one ‘on the effectiveness of capital investments’, ‘a problem 
of very great significance, both in theory and in practice’, and he complained 
that the discussion on this problem in Voprosy Ekonomiki had ‘in effect, 
petered out’.* 


* Regarding the second world war, it is emphasized that its first stages from 1935 
onwards, were already just and defensive wars on the part of the victims of fascist 
aggression but that no ‘anti-fascist coalition’ (as asserted in the criticized book) existed 
even in 1939 when the war became world-wide: such a coalition was formed only in its 
later course. It is emphasized again, with quotations from Stalin, that the second 
world war was an anti-fascist and liberating war on the part of the powers opposing the 
Axis from the very start; this character was only increased by the entrance of the USSR 
into the war. 

1 Vop. Ek., no. 1, 1951, p. 

2 Tzvestia Akad. Nauk, obdel. "Ekonomiki i i Prava, no. 3, 1952, p. 218. 
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Apart from the three items that follow, and a review that appeared in 1949,* 
the contributions to the discussion in the central Soviet economic journals 
have been summarized or briefly noted in Soviet Studies. There have also 
been a number of articles in Soviet technical journals and books, not all of 
which are available in this country. 

The discussion, which was lively while it lasted, is the first public expres- 
sion of the search for something better than rule-of-thumb criteria in choice 
between technological alternatives within the plan. It shows a considerable 
variety of such criteria to be in use. The variety may have been exaggerated 
by the polemics, but it is sufficient to have given rise in the discussion to quite 
different statements as to what the prevailing practice is. 

There is some tendency for the engineers amongst the contributors to be at 
loggerheads with the economists, who are more concerned with the search for 
consistent economic criteria. A more characteristically Soviet grouping that 
can be discerned is in relation to the ease and naturalness with which con- 
tributors relate their criticisms and proposals to the ‘single intellectual system’ 
of the country — insofar as they pay any overt respects to it at all. 

The investments discussion is one of many which, in fields as different as 
logic, history, geography, chemistry and physics, enjoy considerable freedom 
within the single intellectual system until they are called off or related more 
specifically to that system in one of the periodic readjustments of its parts by 
central authority. If the discussion on choice between investments is re- 
opened, it will of course proceed in the light of Stalin’s new emphases in the 
political economy of socialism. A less obvious, but not less effective, influence 
on the renewed discussion would be the greater centralization of project- 
making institutions that has taken place during the past two or three years in 
connection with the new State Committee for Construction (Gosstrot). 

An incidental but informative aspect of the controversy is the glimpses 
it affords into the recesses of practical economics in the USSR. 

A recent survey by Mr. Norman Kaplan of the whole discussion, including 
contributions in books and technological journals not available in this country, 
draws attention to its possible importance as an indication that ‘the old con- 
troversy over the rate of industrialization still smoulders or that a new con- 


*P. Krilov, ‘Against bourgeois methodology in questions of transport economics’ 
(Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 4/1949, pp. 85-91). The book reviewed is a compilation 
entitled Problems of Railway Transport Economics (1948). The main object of Krilov’s 
criticism is a chapter by A. Lurye, in which a coefficient of effectiveness of 12 per cent 
is suggested for railway investments: the criticism is sharpest against Lurye’s apparent 
demand for consistency of use of this criterion, since such consistency would militate 
against the achievement of long-term Party policy through investment policy, and 
against strategic railways. N. Lukyanov, another writer in the compilation, is rebuked 
for demanding that military advantages be considered after a strictly economic com- 
parison of variants. 

“See vol. I, p. 119 (STRUMILIN’s proposal on the time factor, and MSTISLAVSKY’S 
general critique of various writers), p. 356 (proposals of D. CHERNOMORDIK, MSTISLAV- 
SKY and EMELYANOV, and note on Prit), and vol. II, p. 317 (survey of the position by 
KHACHATUROV and note on Levin). 

The Soviet controversy has been discussed in Soviet Studies by A. ZAUBERMAN (vol. I, 
Pp. 328), w. w. EASON (vol. I, p. 334), C. BETTELHEIM and R. L. MEEK (vol. II, p. 22), 
M. H. DOBB (vol. II, p. 289) and NIEN-CHING YAO (vol. IT, p. 296). 
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troversy over the emphasis on heavy industry and producers’ goods exists or 
is brewing’.* 

There may of course be disagreement in the USSR over the fundamentals 
of economic policy, but I cannot find evidence of it in any contribution to the 
investments discussion available here (i.e. those in the economic journals), 
despite the readiness of the participants to accuse each other of proposing 
criteria that would undermine the party’s industrial policy. 

J. M. 


A. I. Baumgolts, ‘On the Question of the Effectiveness of Capital Invest- 
ments’ (Izvestia Akad. Nauk, otdel. Ek. i Prava, 6/1950, pp. 440-52). 


Mstislavsky’s ‘concomitant investments’ suggestion is a proposal to com- 
pare the entire economy as it would be if one variant were chosen, with the 
entire economy as it would be if the other variant were chosen. The logical 
error is to identify operating costs and their concomitant investments, when 
there is only a certain quantitative connection between them (amongst the 
totality of the properties of both). Mstislavsky covers the confusion by claim- 
ing that the one ‘reflects’ the other. But both exist and are real, and they can- 
not be substituted for each other. In practice, some account is taken of con- 
comitant investments® but this does not mean that the investment in the 
projected enterprise need not be directly compared with its operating costs. 

Mstislavsky forgets living labour in his proposals concerning the time 
factor — he omits the wage costs which are required, in addition to initial 


5 ‘Investment Alternatives in Soviet Economic Theory’, The Journal of Political 
Economy, vol. LX, no. 2, April 1952. Mr. Kaplan hampers his examination of the 
controversy for such evidence by classifying the proposals made into groups defined by 
western experience and theory, and not in the light of Soviet organizational and intel- 
lectual circumstances. Thus, for example, Emelyanov and Lurye are bracketed to- 
gether as ‘apparently seek[ing] to impose on central planning a normative criterion 
which is related to, or identical with, the ‘‘bourgeois”’ criterion of the internal rate of 
return ...a proposal which has far-reaching implications.’ 

Lurye (so far as I understand him from Soviet criticism, as in note 3 above, and from 
Mr. Kaplan’s account) does represent a challenge to central policy; and I doubt whether 
his proposed criterion, if it is directed towards equalization of the marginal efficiency 

/ of investment in all uses, could have been published after 1949, for the aim of the anti- 
cosmopolitan campaign was to keep out western ideas inimical to Soviet purposes. 
/ \Emelyanov, on the other hand, who appears to be one of the new generation of ‘en- 
gineer-economists’ is in some ways more far-reaching than any other contributor just 
because he is, as his whole article shows, more at home in the Soviet set-up and least 
likely to challenge the policy of his government. The common ground discerned 
between Lurye and Emelyanov is, like all Mr. Kaplan’s classification of the con- 
tributors, purely formal and of little relevance to the study of trends in the USSR, 
however interesting this classification may be to students of western economic theory. 
6 Baumgolts gives as example projects for thermal power stations: ‘in cases where the 
expenditure on coal is taken according to [its] cost of production, then in addition to 
the investment for the power station, the effectiveness of the investment in coal mining 
has to be included in the calculation’. He does not say why this is done in some cases 
and not in others (in which, presumably, the price of the coal would figure in the cal- 
culation). It may be a matter of demarcation: e.g. if the Ministry of Power Stations is 
projecting a station to operate on coal which the same ministry will have to mine, the 
capital outlay on the mine would be taken into account in deciding on the project. 
Otherwise the ministry would only be interested in the price of the coal delivered to the 
power station by the Ministry of Coal, though the government and State Planning 
Committee would be interested — in the case of a large power station — in the capital 
outlay required by the Ministry of Coal to supply it with fuel. 
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investments, to produce national income. If, in his example III, we supply 
this omission, we find that the 100 million rubles freed for investment else- 
where by postponement of the second variant, yields not the 65.5 million 
rubles of national income which he assumes, but 17 million rubles, for the 
other 48.5 million rubles are wage costs (if we may neglect, for the sake of 
simplicity, the costs of administration, defence and social services). This 
17 per cent is simply the rate of growth of the national income, and his theory 
is a tautology, or at best a suggestion that the coefficient of effectiveness of 
investments should be based on the rate of national increase in accumulation. 

There is another omission to be noted. Mstislavsky offers no reasons for 
taking only the first three years into account, and there is no reason to stop 
short at this period. Even his example would, extended over enough time, 
show the advantage to lie with the first variant instead of the second. An 
example could be supposed in which the balance of advantage would be over- 
turned even in the fourth year. Thus, this attempt to solve the problem of 
the time factor omits the time factor. 

Where would Mstislavsky’s proposals lead, in effect as distinct from accord- 
ing to his good intentions? In relation to comparison of investment and opera- 
tional costs, they would lead to smaller investments (on the scale of the whole 
economy), which usually mean large future operational costs. In relation to 
the time factor, they would lead to minimal investment, for the effect he 
derives from investment (65.5 per cent in the first year, and more in sub- 
sequent years) is so great that it must exceed the advantage to be derived from 
saving of labour in the operation of projected enterprises. Thus his proposals 
would militate against increasing the productivity of labour, and would lead to 
economic regression. 

Chernomordik does admit that, in practice, direct comparison of invest- 
ment outlay and operating costs is unavoidable. But his examples are of 
projects which satisfy the requirements of the economy in unequal degree, 
and from this he argues that the comparison is of limited relevance in the 
decision. In practice, however, variant projects are first of all brought to the 
stage of equally satisfying the planned requirements in the main (and special 
subsidiary comparisons can be made for minor differences in this respect). 
Thus, in all cases, comparison of capital outlay and operating costs is of 
great, and often decisive, importance.’ 

‘The methods used in practice: a rate of interest; norm of effectiveness; 
period of recoupment; evaluation of variants according to the sum of accumu- 
lation; addition of investments and [operating] outlays for the period covered 
by the calculation — these are all absolutely one and the same method’, how- 
ever variously they may be labelled or manipulated. 

Having exposed the proposals of these writers, we may ask whether the 
widespread practice in project-making of using a ‘norm of effectiveness’ or 
‘period of recoupment’ deserves their criticism. “This method has also been 
the subject of violent onslaughts in many other articles in the economic press 


’ At this point Baumgolts notes errors in Chernomordik’s detailed proposals, especi- 
ally the apparent requirement of a double recoupment, comprising the capital outlay 
plus the percentage suggested by Chernomordik. 


H 
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... The criticism boils down to an assertion that the use of a “norm of 
effectiveness’’ in the socialist economy is an automatic transfer of bourgeois 
methodology to the Soviet reality . . . This assertion is mere declaration. The 
critics have not succeeded in showing just how this method contradicts the 
conditions and tasks of socialist reproduction, nor have they been able to work 
out any other method . . . The concept of a norm of effectiveness exists in the 
very posing of the problem of the effectiveness of capital investments.’ Some- 
thing analogous to the ‘norm of effectiveness’ can be discerned in every 
proposal of an alternative: we cannot get free of it. Unfortunately, to show its 
necessity is not to solve the problems of its use, two of which are considered in 
what follows. 


Should the coefficient of effectiveness be standard or differentiated? 

Differentiation of the norm by industries or regions would make it a re- 
gulator of investment between them. In the capitalist economy, it is not the 
rate of profit but the deviations from it that regulate the allocation of invest- 
ment and determine the proportions of production. In the socialist economy 
this is done by the plan, independently of prices and profits, for the most rapid 
achievement of the economic proportions appropriate to a communist society. 
So we do not need differentiated norms of effectiveness of investment. 

Let us examine the practice of project-making in this connection. The 
Ministry of Power Stations has differential norms according to the region in 
which power stations are to be built. In the parts of the Far North without 
local fuel the coefficient of effectiveness is very low, so hydro-electric stations 
involving large capital outlays are built there. This would happen without a 
low norm, since the alternative [thermal] projects would also be costly to build, 
and very costly to operate [owing to high transport costs of fuel]. The effect, 
in practice, of the low norm (which applies to alternative projects of the 
tunnels, canals, pipelines and so forth which comprise the scheme, as well as 
to the scheme itself) is to cause choice of technological alternatives within the 
scheme ‘regardless of expense’. 

The coefficients of effectiveness used by the Ministry of Railways are 8- 
12 per cent, and those used by the Hydro-Power Construction Board of the 
Ministry of Power Stations are 4-6.6 per cent, a period of recoupment of 
fifteen-twentyfive years. But the Thermal-Power Construction Board of 
the same ministry uses, in effect, a coefficient of zero, for this most important 
project-making body selects its variants on the principle of lowest operating 
costs.° These three bodies, facing the same set of alternative technological 
projects, might make different decisions.° 

It is notable that coefficients of effectiveness in fact differ not according to 


8 Cf. the article by L. Levin, Vop. Ek., 4/1950, noted in Soviet Studies, vol. II, p. 318, 
footnote 4, where this practice is stated to be followed in the construction of metal- 
lurgical works. 

® Baumgolts gives the example of a choice between building a power station at the 
coalfield to supply a town by power line, or building it in the town, together with a 
railway to supply it with coal. He says that, while the capital cost of the railway is 
greater than that of the power line, the operational costs of the power line are greater 
than those of the railway (presumably due to loss of current in transmission). 
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industry, but on departmental lines, so the same tunnel would be built 
differently by the Ministries of Railways and of Power Stations. Thus, 
structures and equipment which should be standardized on technological 
grounds, are constructed in a variety of ways on grounds of economic calcula- 
tion.*” Moreover, these differences are not even related to eventual use where 
equipment is concerned, since the coefficients of effectiveness applied are 
those used by the manufacturing body, rather than by the customer. 

For all these reasons, differentiation of the coefficient of effectiveness is 
unjustified on practical as well as on theoretical grounds. 


Amortization charges and the coefficient 

Some economists wish to exclude amortization charges from operational 
costs, on the grounds that these charges cover recoupment of the investment, 
which is what the norm of effectiveness does. But these charges, which cover 
the input of fixed capital, are part of the cost of production, and are necessary 
for simple reproduction [keeping production going without expansion], 
whereas the coefficient of effectiveness is concerned with accumulation, i.e. 
the source of expanded reproduction. It is sometimes argued that amortiza- 
tion charges are in part a source of expanded reproduction; but this is only 
because they are fixed too high, and ought to be lowered. Where they are too 
high, they distort decisions as to effectiveness of investments, and we should 
make appropriate corrections in the calculations. Other patent errors of 
economic theorists on this question are: (1) They connect the period of re- 
coupment (the inverse of the coefficient of effectiveness) with the period of 
amortization. But amortization is concerned with the physical wearing out of 
a particular enterprise or machine, whereas the period of recoupment is con- 
cerned with the rate of accumulation in the economy as a whole. (2) Attempts 
to establish a summary norm including both amortization and accumulation. 
But the first is an engineering matter, and the second economic. (3) That 
most harmful error, of rejection of a norm of effectiveness and reliance solely 
on minimum operating costs, is frequently justified by claiming that amort- 
ization charges ‘reflect’ capital investments. This ‘reflection’ is no better 
[logically] than is Mstislavsky’s ‘reflection’ of operational costs in con- 
comitant investments. (4) Some economists even believe that amortization 
charges represent accumulation and should be considered as profit [deducted 
from operating costs?] in calculating effectiveness of investments. This 
pernicious view would lead to choice of those variants that have the shortest 
life. All these absurdities deserve criticism because they are not confined to 
theorists but find their way into practice. 

Of course considerations of cost are not the only ones in choice between 
technological alternatives. Political considerations come first, then those of a 
general economic nature — the availability of materials and labour, period of 
construction and so forth. But cost is important, and sometimes decisive; 

10 This even applies to machinery, according to Baumgolts, who writes: ‘It is well 
known that the construction of any equipment depends on the norm of effectiveness. 
For example, the quantities of iron and copper in electric motors, generators and 


transformers are decided by comparison of the cost of the metals with the annual cost 
of loss of electricity in copper and in iron,’ 
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its practical importance is inadequately recognized by writers on economics 
and discussions of it get too little space in periodicals. 

Some economists think that the problem of effectiveness is only a planning 
problem. But the ordinary engineer-executive, choosing between different 
shapes of girder, diameter of pipe, and small elements of a structure, has to 
use some norm of effectiveness in his calculations. ‘Economic calculation 
pervades all engineering.’ Now that we are so concerned with avoiding waste 
in construction,’ we should look for the greatest source of waste in the un- 
soundness of instructions concerning economic calculation — or, worse still, 
in the absence of instructions. 


P. Orlov and I. Romanov: ‘On the Methodology of Comparing Variants of a 
Projected Construction’ (Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1/1951, pp. 104-11). 


Although ‘the overwhelming majority of participants in the discussion have 
severely condemned this “method” [the coefficient of effectiveness] as 
scientifically untenable and alien to socialist planning principles’, nevertheless 
it ‘still finds defenders’, e.g. Baumgolts. None of its advocates has been able 
to provide a theoretical justification for it. Some, like T. S. Khachaturov, 
have defended, rejected and defended it by turns: he appears now to be ad- 
vocating it in a new guise.” The fruitlessness of the method in practice is 
plain from a book by the railway engineering authority G. I. Chernomordik,™ 
Technico-Economic Principles of Norms in Projecting New Railways (1948), 
which is widely used by railway project-makers. This book contains the most 
complex manipulations of formulae built up around norms and coefficients of 
effectiveness, but all this débris of higher mathematics is so far removed from 
reality that it is eventually jettisoned by the author himself in favour of a 
crudely empirical approach. 

The coefficient of effectiveness reduces comparison to financial calculations, 
whereas in many cases the effect of a choice between variants is not capable of 
expression in financial terms. For example, a trunk motor road has either to 
go through or to by-pass a town. The by-pass needs a larger investment, and 
usually saves very little in the operational costs of motor transport. A co- 
efficient of effectiveness, which would therefore lead to choice of the other 
variant, cannot take account of many harmful results of the extra traffic in 
the town — e.g. more accidents, the loss of leisure time caused by slower 
journeys to and from work; nor can it take into account some of the advant- 
ages, e.g. for defence, of the by-pass. Another defect of reliance on the co- 
efficient is that it ‘narrows the horizon of project-makers to the confines of one 
department’, so that they leave out of consideration such factors as shortage of 
labour and of certain materials. 

Contrary to what some writers say, the coefficient of effectiveness never has 
been, and indeed cannot be, the main criterion, even in deciding the ‘technical 
parameters of a structure’, which in practice are decided with reference to 


11 Because of the decree on building costs in 1950 (see Soviet Studies, vol. III, 
PP. 334 and 340). ~ : ee tic ‘ : 

12 The paper referred to is summarized in Soviet Studies, vol. II, p. 317. 

18 Not the economist D, Chernomordik, who is criticized by Baumgolts above, 
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many criteria, of which the most general and important are: ‘(1) the volume of 
production to be obtained, including reserves, (2) quality of production, 
(3) useful life of the structure or equipment, (4) the size of the investment and 
its outlay over time, including amortization and repairs, (5) the labour re- 
quired in construction and in operation, (6) the materials required — metals, 
fuels, etc. — with attention to the kind of materials and the extent to which 
they are in short supply, (7) operational expenditures, and (8) cost of produc- 
tion. If in a project these economic criteria are worked out for each of the 
variants to be compared, then the project-makers and the authority which 
confirms the project are able to make a comprehensive contrast of the variants 
and to choose the one most profitable for the national economy. The project- 
makers do not thereby go outside the bounds of their competence, they do not 
establish any national coefficients of effectiveness, norms of economizing, and 
so forth.’ 

There are two variants for the reconstruction of a railway line: to strengthen 
the permanent way and increase the (steam) locomotive power; and to 
electrify the line. The indicators suggested are as follows [the figures in 
brackets denote the electrified line as per cent of the strengthened steam 
line]: traffic, which has three divisions: pairs of trains per day (150-200), 
weight of trains (140-180), carrying capacity of the line (200-350); speed (150); 
capital outlay (200); labour required, which has two divisions: construction 
(120) and operation (50-70); outlays, of which are included: non-ferrous metals 
(‘o’ for the steam line and ‘roo’ for the electrified line), and fuel, including 
transport of same (30-40); other operational outlays (70); cost of transport (60). 
Proponents of the single coefficient of effectiveness protest that such criteria 
are not commensurable. It cannot be denied that choice on this basis is a 
complicated matter, but ‘the Marxist-Leninist dialectical method teaches us 
that the complex nature of the inter-relationships of all the phenomena of 
social life cannot be an insurmountable obstacle to a correct solution of the 
tasks of economic policy’. It is a matter of judgment, of deciding which is 
the key element in the complex problem. In practice, that is how project- 
making decisions are in fact reached. In one case the key may be labour, in 
another — the need to conserve certain metals, in a third — quality of produc- 
tion. It is only occasionally that the choice is actually based on a coefficient 
of effectiveness (and such a choice may be refused confirmation by higher 
authority). 

‘Thus, what we are criticizing is, in fact, not the general practice of our 
project-making bodies, but the unhappy attempts of some authors to interpret 
the coefficient of effectiveness rather widely, to give it a greater role than it 
actually has in project-making practice. We must emphasize this discrepancy 
between the theory, in the sphere of comparing variants, and the practice of 
the project-making bodies.’ 

‘Every investment project must be based primarily on the requirements of 
the national economy’s development and on strengthening the economic 
power of our country. In this respect there is not, and cannot be, any differ- 
ence of principle between the planning of investments and the project- 
making of particular variants for the planned production-unit (obyekt). The 
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Soviet project-maker, in appraising the significance to the state of a variant 
within the project, should be guided by the directives issued by governmental 
and party authorities, the state and departmental plans and instructions. 
Every kind of indicator or measurer [i.e. numerical standard. criteria] of the 
characteristics of the various parts and variants in project-making is nothing 
other than an accessory instrument to the project-maker, which enables him 
to evaluate the technical and economic aspects of the modes, contrasted and 
selected by him, for the actual solution of the tasks delegated to him.’ 

The anticipated profit, which depends on transport tariffs and wage rates, 
planned prices and amortization charges, etc., and not necessarily on the needs 
of the country, is only one of many criteria and then only of specific variants 
in project-making,’* and is not determined by any ‘arbitrarily fixed co- 
efficients’. 

The time-factor problem has been tackled by Strumilin, but is very far 
from solution. Pending more work on it, we suggest that for practical pur- 
poses the plan figures of future increase in labour productivity, decrease in 
costs, etc., can be used as criteria. These are at any rate better than ‘co- 
efficients of effectiveness, of time-horizons or of recoupment, which are in- 
correct in theory and fruitless in practice’. 

As regards Mstislavsky’s ‘concomitant investments’ proposal, only the 
main ones— such as coalmining investments for a new power station or 
investments in non-ferrous metallurgy for the electrification of a railway — 
need be taken into account by the project-makers. But this does not mean that 
they should ignore the effect of their variants on the economy generally. 


P. Denisov, “The Best Test of a Method is to Try it out in Practice’ (Voprosy 
Ekonomtki, no. 1, 1951, pp. 112-19). 

I have used Mstislavsky’s method in several project-making jobs during the 
past year (1950) and find it practicable and valuable. Some of its many critics 
object that the ‘minimum of investment’ at which it aims would retard 
technical progress, but they forget that the purpose of the method is to minim- 
ize investment not in the variant but throughout the national economy, to 
achieve a given production. 

Other critics deny the practical possibility of calculating capital-consump- 
tion (or the investment-concomitant). Mstislavsky’s own example is un- 
necessarily complicated. Project-makers are, in fact, usually concerned with 
variants in which costs of production differ significantly for only two or three 
items. If we take only these items individually, and lump the rest together, 
the comparison of the operating cost of each investment variant in terms of 
concomitant investments throughout the economy is much simplified. 

In my experience an approximate calculation of capital-consumption pre- 
sents no difficulties. (A high degree of precision will be possible if many 
project-making institutions co-operate.) In working on a project of railway 
electrification, we had to decide between variants of the power line. The 
cost of construction was different for each variant. Amongst operating costs, 


14i,e, it plays little or no part in the planning decision as to whether a line should be 
built or not, 
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labour and overhead costs were the same for each variant, and the main 
differences were loss of electric current, which is an important cost, and 
amortization and repairs. 

The first step was to ascertain the capital-consumption, or investment- 
concomitant, of electric current, and this had to be done both for hydro- 
power and thermal power. The calculation for the former was done as follows, 
in 1950 prices. 

The direct investment, or value of fixed capital, in hydro-electric stations 
was calculated to be 11 rubles 60 kopeks per ruble (at cost price) of power 
generated. The next main step was to add to this the investment-concomi- 
tants of the operating costs of hydro-power stations. The share of these 
operating costs in each ruble of power generated was ascertained to be: 
wages 54 per cent, power for own needs 7.7 per cent, auxiliary and repair 
materials 1.3 per cent, amortization 37 per cent. 

For labour the investment concomitant was taken as 3 rubles per ruble 
wages, following Mstislavsky’s calculation. 

‘Power for own needs’ raised the difficulty that ascertainment of its invest- 
ment concomitant depends on the completion of the whole calculation. It is 
this difficulty which the critics rely on, when rejecting the method as a vicious 
circle. But there is no real problem if successive approximation is used. To 
begin with, 11 rubles 60 kopeks was assumed. 

Since auxiliary and repair materials account for only 1.3 per cent, I took an 
approximate figure (8 rubles investment per ruble product) in the metal goods 
industry. 

The amortization concomitant means investment in the construction and 


allied industries, i.e. the investment concomitants of investments, for the 
calculation of which the time factor, and thus the future social increase in 
productivity of labour, must be taken into account. My estimate was 3 rubles 
per ruble amortization. 

The result, 15.02, is obtained in the following table: 


Annual Capital- Total capital- 
operating Consumption consumption per 
costs per ruble ruble cost 
operating of power 
outlay 
Direct investment in hydro- 
power station and trans- -- 11.60 
mission lines 
National concomitant invest- 
ments necessary to provide: 
labour 
power for own needs 
repair and auxiliary materials 
amortization 





Totals 
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But 15.02 does not agree with the provisional 11.06 assigned to ‘power for 
own needs’. However, the method of successive approximation quickly 
provides the figure of 15.32 for each, and this was used as the investment- 
concomitant, or capital-consumption factor, for hydro-electric power. 

In the same way, a figure of 8.52 was obtained for thermal power stations 
and 11 for grids comprising hydro and thermal stations. For metal goods 
(the main item in repairs and amortization), the result was 8.04. 

Armed with these figures of capital-consumption for the operating costs in 
which the variants differed significantly, it was possible to make clear choices 
between four variants of power conductors, at each of three variants of power 
load, im the railway electrification project, by adding the direct investment 
required for each variant to the concomitant investments of its operating 
costs, and selecting the variant requiring the smallest total investment in the 
economy as a whole. It is worth noting that this use of Mstislavsky’s method 
led to selection of variants with a higher capital outlay and lower operating 
costs than the normal method (with a recoupment period of ten years) would 
have done. The same was true of choice between types of electric locomotive 
for the electrification scheme. 
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